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POPULATION CONTROL: UCSC’s ROLE 


FR MNTACHIZ 


To The UCSC Community: ma oe “ ‘Spring Quarter 1978 
OUR TEXTBOOK DISCOUNT IS DIFFERENT, 
OFF AT BOOKSHOP SANTA CRUZ 


This quarter,Bookshop Santa Cruz will sti 
on all your UCSC textbooks, but there WILL be a dif 
10% CASH discount on all our textbooks, but nov 
CREDIT discount on your purchases. For example, if your textbook 
purchases equal $40, we will issue you free a credit worth $4. The credit will 
be good for one year for books and merchandise (textbooks excluded) at 
Bookshop Santa Cruz. So you can take your $4 credit and get $4 off the new. 
Castaneda, a Tom Robbins paperback or whatever book you desire. And with 
our 10% discount goes our best wishes for a successful quarter. 


OUR HOURS WILL BE: 


MONDAY - THURSDAY, APR. 3-6 from 9am to 9pm 
FRIDAY, APR. 7, from 9am to 6pm 
SATURDAY, APR..8 from 10am to 5pm 
MONDAY-FRIDAY, APR. 17-21 from 12pm to 5pm 
MONDAY-FRIDAY, APR. 24-28 from 12pm to 5pm 


SOME REMINDERS: 


*We are only open during the hours posted above. 

*We only order books for professors who send us their book list. (List 
available at Bookshop Santa Cruz) 

*The last day to return books is APRIL 14thYou may return unmarked 
books for CREDIT. We do NOT give CASH refunds. Credit is good for 
any merchandise in Bookshop Santa Cruz. 

*Buy your books early. We close MAY5 & don’t reopen until spring 
quarter. 


*Buy your books early. We close. May 5 & don’t reopen until spring quarter. 


WE TOO WISH YOU A HAPPY AND SUCCESSFUL QUARTER. 
PAUL & LOUANNE, Textbook Staff 
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REGISTER TO VOTE 


{OLD UNCLE 
PTL ORS 
The Only Old-Fashioned 
Ice Gream in Town 
Nothing Artificial Added 
Frozen yogurt, pastries, 
coffee, espresso 
Open 7 days noon-midnight 
Soquel Avenue at Pacific 


11 AM to 4:30 PM Daily 
Open Saturday 


1503 MISSION 
(near McDonalds) FB 


426-2753 
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~ Woman Assaulted On Campus 


by David Arenson 


A UCSC student was the victim of an 
assault with intent to commit rape as she was 
walking along a foot path between McHenry 
Library and College 5 on Monday, March 20. 

The crime took place at approximately 11 
p.m. as the student was walking alone to 
return to her car, which was parked at College 
5. 


The assailant grabbed her from behind and 
carried a sharp weapon. He is described as an 
Oriental male in his early twenties, approx- 
imately 5’ 2” to 5’ 6” and of medium build. 
Heis believed to have black hair, brown eyes, 
no facial hair and was wearing a blue sweat- 
shirt and blue jeans. He has not yet been 
apprehended by police. 

According to UCSC Police Lt. Bill 
Huffman it was the-first reported attempt at 
rape on campus this school year. Although 
there was one reported rape on campus last 
school year, Huffman noted that approxi- 
mately four or five students are raped each 
year who do not report the crime. He said 
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these rapes often take place off campus and 
that many of them take place during hitch- 
hiking. The UCSC Police Department, along 
with others, has gone on record as opposing 
hitchhiking under any circumstances. 


Huffman said that campus police are open 
to suggestions on how to combat the problem. 
They presently offer classes on rape preven- 
tion upon demand, which are coordinated by 
Kay Barker and Sgt. John Durcan. They also 
have several pamphlets on self-defense. 

Huffman emphasized the importance of 
immediately reporting any assaults, rapes or 


‘suspicious behavior to campus police. Their 


emergency number is 2345; 


Counseling for rape victims is available 
from three local organizations: 
_ Women Against Rape offers a 24-hour 
rape-counseling hotline which can be reached 
by dialing 426-RAPE. (It should be noted 
that when CHP dialed that number to ask for 
more information, we reached an answering 
service which was unable to locate any mem- 
bers of the organization). 


. Women Against Sexual Harassment is 
made up of students in the Women’s Studies 
Collective at Kresge College and can be 
reached by calling the Kresge Office. 


Women’s Crisis Support is a new Santa 
Cruz County agency which serves women 


who have been victims of rape and domestic 
assault. 


Women’s Crisis Support provides 24-hour 


Atisis intervention, one-to-one professional 


counseling, volunteer advocacy for victims 
throughout medical, legal and judicial proce- 
dures. In emergencies, temporary shelter and 
‘transportation are available for battered 
women and their children. 


Women’s Crisis Support can provide 
speakers for interested groups and training on 
the issue of rape and domestic assault. The 
agency needs. volunteers and donations. 

If you have been or are currently a female 


victim of violence, call 425-2058. 


Campus Police Chiet K.E. Stone has is- 
sued some guidelines for rape prevention 


More information is available at the campus 
police office: 

“1. Avoid walking or jogging by yourself 
after dark. Take a friend. Whether it’s jogging 
to the library or to an evening class, don’t go 
alone. 

2. If going with someone is impossibie and 
you must go alone, use well lighted routes. 
Take the ‘long way around’ if you must, in 
order to be on well-travelled streets or paths 
that are also well lighted. 

3. Please call the police immediately if you 
observe any suspicious persons. Report all 
casés of indecent exposure, obscene phone 
calls, prowlers, or ‘peeping Toms,’ On cam- 
pus, call Universitv Police at 2345. 

“‘If you are attacked, you miust make your 
own decision as to whether you want to’ 
physically resist. Each situation is different. 
There are certain risks in resisting. Your 
attacker could be armed and could inflict 
serious. injury. On the other hand, a good 
strong scream may frighten him away and. 
also bring help. It may be best not to resist. 
You’ll have to make that decision yourself.” 


Anti-SWAT Measures Off Ballot, CALM Appealing 


by Paul Glickman 

The Community Against Legalized Mili- 
tarism’s (CALM) two initiatives to ban 
SWAT teams and to establish a citizen’s 
review board of law-enforcement in Santa 
Cruz County have been removed from the 
June 6 ballot by a Superior Court judge. 

The deadline for appealing the decision is 
Friday, April 7. CALM, with assistance from 
the ACLU, filed an appeal with the state 
Court of Appeals in San Francisco yesterday. 
A ruling is expected either today or tomorrow. 

Superior Court Judge Bruce Allen of Santa 
Clara issued a preliminary injunction against 
the two measures on Monday. He argued that 
the initiatives were too broad in their wording, 
and could be applied to the FBI, CIA, Military 
Police, Shore Patrol, California Highway 
Patrol, State Police, and local city police. 

If automatic weapons are banned, Allen 
‘continued, “law enforcement agencies...would 


be prohibited from using automatic weapons 
to suppress a large riot, invasion of a small 


coastal town by illegal gangs, to combat 
terrorist seizure of public officials, or public 
facilities, newspapers, banks, or a Santa Cruz 
equivalent of the Israeli wrestler massacre.” 

In regards to the proposed prohibition on 
military training within the sheriff’s depart- 
ment, Allen ergued that, if this initiative 
passes, “Santa Cruz would become a pro- 
tected enclave for illegal terrorist activity.” 

Allen’s decision upheld the argument of a 
group of local police who sued to keep 
CALM off the ballot. The Peace Officers 
Association of Santa Cruz County claimed 
that the voters do not have the right to limit 
police powers in the manner set down in the 
ordinances. 

The Santa Cruz County Board of Super- 
visors placed the initiatives on the ballot two 
weeks ago, over the objections of County 


Counsel Clair Carlson. At that time Carlson 
worried that the initiatives might go beyond 
the people’s constitutional power to regulate 
local law enforcement agencies. 

On Tuesday the board adopted a resolution 
which would add the two measures to the 
June ballot, provided “‘a stay or other modifi- 
cation” of the injunction is granted. Chief 


Deputy County Counsel Dwight Herr then | 


drew up a memo in support of reinstating the 
initiatives, which was filed along with the 
CALM appeal to the State Court of Appeals. 

While acknowledging that that there are 
“significant legal questions” regarding the 
measures, Seaside supervisor Gary Patton 
told City on a Hill they “should be on the 
ballot, the people should be able to vote on 
them.” He charged judge Allen’s decision 
with being “filled-with right wing rhetoric,” 
and added, “You can’t make a decision so 
fast, not in such an emotionally heated at- 


mosphere. And especially with police in the 
back of the court taking pictures of the people 
there!” 

Deputy counsel Herr concurred with Patton: 
“The voters should be allowed to vote before 
an attempt is made to determine their legality.” 

Phil Alba of CALM told CHP that the 
legal action taken by local police to block the 
measures “exhibits exactly the need for what 

‘we want to do. They have shown that they 
don’t want to be accountable to the people.” 


REPRIEVE FOR DOGS 6§ 
The campus dog ban has been delayed until 
July 1, according to a statement issved by 
ice Chancellor for Business and Finance 
Elizabeth Penaat. The delay “‘is to allow time 
for dog owners to make other arrangements 


POWER PLANT REPORT IN STATE’S HANDS 


by Paul Glickman 
In response to popular sentiment display- 
ed at its public hearing February 27, the 
Central Coastal Commission has recom- 
mended to the state Coastal Commission 


. several revisions as to which areas in the cen- 


tral region should be designated as unsuitable 
for the siting of power plants. 

The report, compiled by the central com- 
mission’s staff, responds to the recommenda- 
tions of the state commision. It calls for 
expanded definitions of agricultural lands and 
scenic areas, for the inclusion of seismic 
consideration into the designation process, 
and for the creation of separate procedures 
for the designation of fossil fuel and nuclear 
plants. 

At the public hearing in February, 49 of the 


50 people addressing the commission argued | 


against the construction of power plants, 
nuclear or fossil fuel, anywhere in the central 
coast region. Several commission members 
at that time also endorsed the idea of desig- 
nating the entire coast. 

The report being forwarded to the state 
level leaves several pockets throughout the 
region not designated. This means that a 
utility could take a proposal for a power plant 
in these areas straight to the state Energy 
Commission. The staff felt that recommend- 


ing a blanket designation for the whole area 
would be rejected by the state commission. 

The area left not designated in the state 
commissions’s primary report which caused 
the most concern among local opponents of 
nuclear power was inland of Highway | at 
Davenport. In 1970, PG & E proposed 
building a nuclear power plant there, but then 
later dropped the idea. Despite PG & E 
assurances that it is no longer interested, 
many fear PG & E will try again to build a 
nuke if Davenport is left not designated. 

The new report calls for the designation of 
several ‘“‘scenic roads and highways” in the 
central coast area, including “Highway 1 in 
San Mateo, Santa Cruz and Monterey count- 
ies.’’ If approved by the state commission, al: 
of Davenport will be considered unsuitable as 
a power plant site. 

The regional recommendations also argue 
that the state commission misinterpreted the 
Coastal Act in regards to the protection of 
agriultural land. The state report implies that 
only cultivated land need be protected, while 
the Coastal Act states that prime land must 
be maintained in its natural state. The region- 
al report points to the definition of prime 
agricultural land in the Coastal Act, which 
includes grazing lands of a certain quality. 
Therfore, it is recommended that several 


areas be added to the list of unsuitable sites, 
including “‘the lower Salinas Valley, the Pa- 
jaro Plateau, the lower Pajaro Valley and 
non-irrigated grazing land as mapped by 
Santa Cruz County.” 

Previously, the state commission has omit- 
ted the consideration of geologic hazards in 
the designation process, leaving the question 
of earthquake faults up to the state Energy 
Commission. Pointing to strong public op- 
position, coupled with federal guidelines which 
limit the siting of nukes to within five miles of 
known earthquake faults, the regional com- 
mission recommerids that the designation 
process for fossil fuel and nuclear plants be 
separated. 


Anticipating rejection of this idea at the 
state level, the report continues: 

“In the event that separate designation 
procedures cannot be established, staff rec- 
ommends that all areas in the Coastal Zone 
within five miles of an active known fault be 
designated as unsuitable for the construction 
of nuclear power plants.” 


Specifically named in the report are the 
Seal Cove, Pilarcitos, San Gregorio, Palo 
Colorado and Zayante faults. 

_ Scott Kennedy, a member of People for a 
Nuclear Free Future (PNFF), told City on 


a Hill that the group is of a “divided mind”: 
over the recommendations. He explained that 
some members felt there were grounds to 
exclude the entire central region, while others 
acknowledged the possible negative impact 
on the regional commission’s credibility if it 


sent a blanket designation on to the state. 


“Strategically, the report is good,” said 
Kennedy, because it whittles the number of 
possible sites down to a few areas. Admitting 
that the probability of a power plant being 
built in this area is “pretty remote, given 


-public sentiment,” Kennedy pointed out that 
PG & E’s plant at Moss Landing is still open 
for expansion. He also noted that the coastal 
commission has no jurisdiction over military 
reserves or sites, such as Fort Ord. 


Commissioners on the regional body have 
sajd that, if given the legal power to do so, 
they would exclude all military reservations 
from siting. 


The long process of determining which 
areas in the coastal region are fit to have 
power plants built on them takes its next step 
in San Francisco, where the state commis- 
sion will hold public hearings on the regional 
recommendations. - 
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Beak 


by David Arenson 

Former Oakes College Student Affairs 
Officer Douglas Treado, who resigned last 
November and charged Provost Herman 
Blake with admisistering the college “by 
means of absolute rule,” has won an appeal 


_ for unemployment benefits before California 


Unemployment Insurance Appeals Board 
Judge Anthony Schmidt. 
Treado was originally denied unemploy- 


' ment benefits beginning Nov.13, 1977 on the 


ground that he “left his most recent work 
voluntarily without good cause.” Treado ap- 
pealed this decision before Schmidt on Feb- 
ruary 10, reiterating his charges against Blake 
to show that he had good cause to resign. He 
called as witness former Oakes Business 
Officer Rober Lim and former Oakes Activi- 
ties Committee Chairperson Cynthia Lusk. 


' The university was represented by Senior 


Personnel Analyst Jim Lunny and Oakes 
Aguiaintretive Assistant Gwen Lacy. 

- In his March 7 decision, Schmidt noted, 
“His (Treado’s) was not a case of paranoia or 
imagined grievances. The problems were real 
and obvious to other staff members and the 
student body.” 


ANALYSIS. 
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The controversy at Oakes began when 
Treado circulated his resignation letter around 
the college community last October. Treado 
said in the letter that “in light of recent 
pressure from your office which I have found 
inhibiting in carrying out my position as Stu- 
dent Affairs Officer, I find-no alternative but 
to resign.” 

The letter detailed Treado’s criticisms of 
Blake’s administrative style and Treado charged 
that staff morale was low and that Blake’s 
control over the student activities budget left 
little funding for both college and campus- 


wide student organizations. Blake defended: 


himself at a town meeting in which he de- 
scribed Treado’s letter as “at best almost 
libelous and circulated to bring up contro- 
versy..” 

Judge Schmidt upheld many of Treado’s 
criticisms in his three page decision: 

“For two years the claimant was responsi- 
ble for both student housing and student 
affairs. Both positions were compatible, but 
the absence of supportive staff and final 
authority made the work extremely difficult. 
Although the claimant complained to the 
college provost, his complaints were ignored. 


WHALE CONTROVERSY 


by Charles Cabello 


If, like myself, you were both chagrined 
and confused by the recent raising of quotas 
on North Pacific sperm whale kills, the fol- 
lowing information may provide some needed 
background. 

In a letter to prospective donors, Mr. W. J. 
Kardash, Campaign Coordinator for the 
Whale Protection Fund explains, that at the 
June 1977 meeting of the Intemational 
Whaling Commission (IWC) in Australia, 
recommendations were issued for a much 
reduced sperm whale quota for 1977-78, of 
763 animals. This figure was arrived at using 
a fairly complex set of mathematical equations 
gleaned from input offered by the Scientific 
Committee of the IWC. In response to this 
drastic reduction, the Japanese and Russian 
delegations called for a “special meeting’ to 
‘be held in Tokyo and aimed at the presen- 
tation of additional data which would amend 
the newly established quotas. Using variations 
in the computer model, Japanese scientists 
(under pressure from a strong Japanese 
fishing industry) modified the data of the 
IWC Scientific Committee and arrived at'd 
North Pacific sperm whale quota of 6,444— 
an incredible increase of almost 800% over 
‘the 763 proposed kills. 

Dr. Sidney Holt of the UN Food and 


_ Agricultural Organization, and recently, an 


instructor at UCSC, issuea an immediate 


_ point-by-point refutation of this new data 


calling the“ report “‘guesswork” and “not 
credible.” Additionally, he agreed to assist as 
consultant to a panel of experts outside of the 
TWC, who would analyze, review and 
challange the work of the Scientific Committee. 
Six persons have been contacted by Mr. 
Kardash, and have agreed to serve on such a 


“panel on a volunteer basis. However, to 


provide for a sound computer analysis, 
research assistants, programming, computer 
time and various support services are needed 
by late April, for inclusion in the IWC’s 
agenda for the June meeting. The estimated 
cost of this is between $20,000—25,000. 
Contributions can be sent to the Whale 
Protection Fund at the address below. 
Moreover, I would encourage all interested 
readers to write the IWC and their repre- 
sentatives in government, including President 
Carter, and express their opinions concerning 
this matter. I would also appreciate feedback 
in the form of additional ideas from CHP 
readers. Contact Charles Cabello, X 4359, 
CHP. Make checks payable to: Whale 
Protection Fund c/o CIEE (Center for 
Environmental Education), 2100 M Street, 


'N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. Write to: 


Laternational Whaling Commission, Red 


‘House, Station Road, Histon, Cambridge, 
C.B.4 4,N.P., England 


Judge Says Treado’s Resignation Was Justified 


The claimant was finally relieved of his 
student housing responsibilities in August 
1977. 

“His responsibilities thereafter dealt with 
the organization and coordination of cultural, 
social, recreational and extracurricular aca- 
demic activities which were carried out, in 


‘conjunction with a committee of students. 


The budget for these activities derived from 
fees paid by students for this purpose. With 
few exceptions the other colleges of the uni- 
versity applied the entire budget to student 
activities. In the claimant’s college the pro- 
vost diverted about two-thirds of the budget to 
other areas, resulting in student unrest and 
additional, burdens for the claimant. The 
claimant’s attempts to resolve the situation 
and to perform the functions of his position 
went unheeded. 


“The claimant’s frustrations were aggrav- 
ated by the administration’s placing his posi- 
tion in a “‘soft-budget’”’ where funding did not 
come out of the appropriations for the regular 
administrative staff. This deprived the claim- 
ant of wage increases and promotions avail- 
able to other staff members. It was his under- 
standing that his position would entitle him to 


the same benefits. Despite this situation, the: 


claimant, as well as other staff personnel and 
students, attempted to seek some solution 
through the provost’s office. Nothing was 
accomplished because of the provost’s ap- 
parent preoccupation with more important 
things. 

“The provost was not entirely unaware of 
the difficulties encountered by the claimant. 
Sometime in the spring of 1977 he retained a 
psychiatrist for the purpose of interviewing 
his staff and seeking a solution to the prob- 
lems pointed out by the claimant and others. 
Following an unproductive staff retreat on 
October 1, 1977 the claimant again implored 


‘the administration to at least investigate ad- 


ministrative changes which would make his 
job more bearable and the college’s activities 
more productive. When this last request was 
ignored, he asked for a year’s leave of absence. 
When this plan was also ignored the claimant 
submitted his resignation.” 


REASONS FOR DECISION 


In explaining the reasons for his decision, 
Schmidt cited previous cases which set a 


On Thursday, April 13, there will be an 
informational picket at the Pacific Avenue 
branch of Bank Of America to protest, its 
Loan policy (over 188 million outstanding) to 
the South African Government and to cor- 
porations operating in South Africa. The 
picket is part of a coordinated statewide 
action on that day. 

Students and community members are ask- 
ed to meet at 10 a.m. in the Bookstore parking 


PAID INTERNSHIPS NOW AVAILABLE WITH 


B of A PROTEST 


precedent for granting Treado a favorable 
verdict. In one, the court ruled that unem- 
ployment benefits can be paid if “there is 


good cause for the voluntary leaving of work 
‘where the facts disclose a real, substantial, 


and compelling reason of such nature as 
would cause a reasonable person genuinely 
desirous of retaining employment to take 
similar action. “‘In another,”’ the court “‘point- 
ed out that conditions may become intolerable 
where the acts of the employer are discrimin- 
atory or otherwise unwarran 


Schmidt summed up his reasons as follows: : 
“The claimant herein is a competent admin- 
istrator who attempted to perform his job in 
accordance with his professional standards and 
code of ethics. He did so despite enormous 
responsibilities put upon him and despite his 
being denied the benefits afforded other staff 
members financed by the regular budget. The 


‘claimant continued devoting his best efforts to 


the position, hoping that his recommendations 
would be heard and, if not acted upon, at least : 
considered. His was not a case of paranoia or 
imagined grievances. The problems were real 
and obvious to other staff members and the 
student body. The claimant did not give up in 
his efforts to find a solution to the many 
problems he and the college faced. When his 
efforts over a two-year period proved ineffect- 
ive, he requested a leave of absence in the 
hope that he would be more successful at a later 
date. When his request was denied the claimant 
had little alternative but to quit to safeguard 
both his personal welfare and professional 


integrity.” 
REACTION 

Although the unemployment benefits amount 
to about one third of his driginal salary and he 
is selling his house to make ends meet, 
Treado was pleased with the decision. ‘‘Peo- 
ple in jobs such as I had ultimately have to 
come to terms with their real constituency 
and act faithfully in those matters,’’ he said, 
‘“Myresponsibility was to the college in a full 
sense, not to one individual there. People 
have to take a stand on what they believe to be 
right.” 

Jim Lunny, who represented the university 
before Schmidt, declined comment but noted, 
“It’s one of those things.” 

Provost Blake declined to comment pub- 
licly.. 


lot for a preliminary rally before proceeding, 
to the Bank. Information will be distributed to 
bank customers at all branches and to stu- 
dents on campus throughout the day, as well 
as on a regular basis for the next several 
weeks. At other campuses in California, 
students will be demanding that individual 
UC Regents vote against Bank of America’s 
loan policy by April 14th the last date for 
Regents to submit their proxy votes. 


, | 


HUMANITIES COUNCIL 


PHOENIX 


- NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 
HONEYWELL — 


COME IN AND TALK WITH US. Cooperative Education, 140 Central Services 
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Dangerous Drug in Third World 
UCSC PUSHES POPULATION CONTROL 


by Steven Chin 
A contraceptive presently banned in the U.S. by the Food 
‘and Drug Administration (FDA) is being injected into Asian 
,and African women as part of a population control program 
‘developed at UCSC Extension by the U.S. Agency for 
International Development (AID). 

The contraceptive, Depo-Provera (DP), has been injected 
into hundreds of African women who unknowingly face pos- 
sible sterility as a result. They received the injections at health 
clinics run by UCSC Extension and international family 
planning organizations in Lesotho, a country surrounded by 
South Africa. Between 1972 and 1975 over one thousand 
women received injections; one third were under the age of 
thirty. The Medical Letter, a non-profit drug information 
newsletter, says the drug should be used only by women who 
accept the possibility of permanent infertility. But less than one 
third of the women who received injections were aware that 
sterility could result, according to a survey conducted by UCSC 
: Extension reported in the Final Report for Lesotho (1977). 

The use of DP for contraception has been banned in the U.S. 
by the FDA because of suspicion that it may cause cervical and 
breast cancer. However, in Third World countries where the 


drug is legal, women are injected once every three months to’ 


prevent fertility. The Medical Letter states that this large dose 
of progesterone often causes irregular bleeding or an absence of 
menstrual period. Following even one injection, infertility 
persists for months, sometimes forever, according to the drug 
package insert prepared by Upjohn Co. The package insert, 
prepared for use in the U.S., warns: “The use of Depo-Provera 
for contraception is investigational since there are unresolved 
| questions relating to its safety for this indication.” 

UCSC Extension became involved in population control in 
October 1970 when AID invited UCSC to submit a proposal 
for the Maternal and Child Health/Family Planning (MCH/FP) 
Project. AID sent UCSC guidelines for writing the proposal 
and $34,000 for a feasibility study. In June 1971, UCSC 
Extension received a contract for almost one and a half million 
dollars. The project began in three African countries, The 
Gambia, Dahomey, and Lesotho. Today, after receiving more 
than four million dollars from AID since 1971, the project has 
reached more than a dozen developing nations in Africa and 
Asia including India, Kenya and Afghanistan. 

The project goal is to improve maternal and child health 
services, including child spacing for medical reasons, by 
training nurse-midwives to supervise, coordinate and deliver 
these services to the rural population, according to a 1977 letter 
to AID from Carl Tjerandsen, former dean of UCSC Extension. 

Extension’s Lesotho report states that family planning is a 
“politically sensitive” issue and that organizations of ‘‘white 
foreigners” must use ‘‘a considerable amount of tact in their 
‘population policy.’ The only viable approach...is child spacing 
for the protection of the health of mother and child. The concept 
of child spacing will be particularly persuasive when presented 
in terms of protection of ‘high risk mothers’.”’ 

Training in Santa Cruz 
Nurse-midwives from Africa and Asia trained at UCSC get 
$25 per day for nine weeks for a total of $1,575 for living 
expenses. Their round trip air fare and the $2000 tuition is paid 
Gas according to UCSC Extension’s Phase I Report 
(1974). 

Nurses from foreign nations begin their training with a week 

long orientation in Washington D.C. They visit Congress, the 


Groups Form 


by Wendy Strimling 

In the face of sterilization abuse and abortion cutbacks, 
organizations are forming across the country to counteract 
these attacks and defend reproductive rights. 

In Santa Cruz, women of the New American Movement 

_ (NAM), the Women’s Health Collective and other organiza- 
tions are forming a group open to all concerned women for the 
purposes of doing community organizing and educational work 
on reproductive rights, particularly on the issues surrounding 
abortion. This Friday evening April 7 Marilyn Katz, coordi- 
nator of NAM reproductive rights work and member of the 
Chicago Women’s Health Task Force, will be speaking at the 
Laurel Street Community Center on what lies behind the attack 
on abortion rights. 

The threat to abortion rights is evidenced by the decision 
made in Congress to bar the use of federal welfare funds to pay 
for abortions. Furthermore, eleven states have passed legis- 
lation calling for a constitutional amendment which would 
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Supreme Court, national monuments and attend seminars to 
help them adjust to the American lifestyle. 

Santa Cruz was chosen as the training site because Santa 
Cruz County provides “‘a good rural environment with its large 
transient population and its migrant farm workers” according to 
a UCSC Extension report on the training course—Cycele II 
(1974). Ivy Monoang, a trainee from Lesotho, reported that she 
.was able to see all the problems here that she encounters at 
home. 

The nurse trainees stay in motels around Santa Cruz, such as 
the El View Lodge and the Pasatiempo Pines Motel, or stay ina 
house owned by UCSC Extension Director James Franks. 
They practice the clinical aspects of family planning such as 
pelvic exams, IUD insertions, and diaphragm fitting at health 
clinics including the Santa Cruz County Health Services 
Agency on Emeline St., Cabrillo College and Planned Parenthood. 

A 1975 trainee from Lesotho writes, “The courses them- 
selves were comprehensive and integrated Family Planning and 
Mother and Child Health to a degree where they are virtually 
complementary to one another.” In a letter contained in the 
Ninth Semi- Annual Report (afr-799) by UCSC Extension 
she thanks “those wonderful Americans we came to know and 
associate with whilst here...” 


handout suggests reassuring the patient that the side effect of an 
absence of periods is harmless, but, if the patient really wants to 
menstruate, “‘give her seven red pills (Oestrogen).” 

Although the U.S. package insert warns that the injection 
may cause congenital heart defects in the babies of women 
rec@iving DP injections during early pregnancy, the UCSC 
traiting program handout states, “If inadvertently given to a 
pregnant case, it will do no harm, but actually protect against 
miscarriage.” The handout aiso recommenas tne use of DP in 
women who have hypertension, heart disease, thrombophlebitis, 
liver disease, varicose veins and also diabetic patients and 
psychiatric cases. In the U.S., patients with any of these 
conditions are advised to use another drug or are observed 
closely, according to the package insert. 

The information in the UCSC Extension handout originated. 
at the Department of Health, Pretoria, South Africa. It appears 
in the Teaching and Procedure Manual for Taskholo 
Health Center in Lesotho. Taskholo was the demonstration 
health clinic for UCSC Extension in Lesotho. With the help of 


UCSC Extension, DP is still used in Third World countries . 


today. In Afghanistan, women health workers as young as 14 are 
being taught by UCSC trained nurse-midwives to administer 


injections according to the Third Semi-Annual Report 
({PHA-c- 1062). 


(«SSSR ee AS The nurses were taught to use trickery to implement family 


“Depo-Provera does prevent babies, but women on the drug 
often suffer from irregular and sometimes prolonged, severe 
vaginal bleeding. Side-effects, from headaches and vomiting to 
blood clots, could be much more troublesome than side-effects 
caused by other hormonal contraceptives, because once you 
shoot the drug in, you can’t get it out—for at least 90 days. 

“Depo-Provera also has an unfortunate tendency to prevent 
contraception just a little too well. Women can expect to remain 
infertile for at least six months after they stop the injections, 
according to Upjohn reports; other studies show that 24 percent 
of the women will stay infertile for at least one year. Some 
Depo-Provera users, FDA says, will suffer “possibly even 
permanent infertility.’” Depo-Provera...may increase the can- 
cer rate in women. As Upjohn and National Cancer Institute 
statistics demonstrate, women on Depo-Provera develop cer- 
vical cancer-in-situ, a localized cancer that eventually spreads, 
at up to 9.1 times the national rate.” 

—Daniel Zwerdling 
The New Republic 
November 9, 1974 
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Mark Lediard, a trainer for the UCSC program, comments in 
the Cycle II report that he observed a wide difference between 
the nurse trainees and their future rural health worker students. 
He described the nurse trainees as “capital-dwelling profes- 
sionals articulate in French” while the rural health workers 
were “‘village-dwelling, tribal-oriented folks.” 


Devious Methods Used 
During the training program nurse trainees received hand- 
outs recommending DP injections for women who could not 
attend clinics regularly and who “failed to use other methods 
correctly.” To prevent the patient from being scared away, the 


planning, according to Mark Lediard. If “people have no reason 
to stop their lives and listen to you, you have to be able to offer 
them something that they want in order to expect them...to listen 
to you.” “‘The nurses’ fancies seemed to be captured by the idea 
of the ruse, that was their word, to get people involved who were 
not sympathetic to your goals—in this case, family planning... 
They giggled over that for a long time, the idea of trickery.” 
Population Control 

Why are AID and UCSC so concerned about controlling 
Third World peasant populations? In describing the need for the 
project, UCSC Extension states in the Lesotho Final Report: 
“It is highly unlikely that present or -future government re- 
sources would be available in sufficient amounts should dis- 
content from unemployment, poverty or ill health cause mass 
frustration and political instability. The idea of family planning, 
with a major thrust towards the population in transition and 
groups at the subsistence level, presents itself as a possible 
solution to this problem.” 

UCSC Extension’s Maternal and Child Health/Family 
Planning Program, with its base of operations at the Carriage 
‘House, appears on the surface to have the potential for 
improving the health of Third World mothers and their infants. 
However, a close examination of the goals of the funding 
agency, AID, and the promotion of the contraceptive Depo- 
Provera, suggests that the primary aim of the program is to 
protect U.S. interests. 


Dr. R.T.Ravenholt, Director of the U.S. Office of Population 
of AIDin a statement to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch early last 
‘year showed that populations control programs are needed to 
guarantee continued U.S. domination around the world. He 
‘said that population control was needed to maintain “the 
normal operation of U.S. commercial interests around the 
world. Without our trying to help these countries with their 
economic and social development, the world would rebel 
against the strong U.S. commercial presence. The self-interest 
thing is a compelling element.” 


to Defend Reproductive Rights 


prohibit abortion for all women. Similar proposals exist in many 
other states. In California, an amendment which proposed 
cutting off state funds for abortions was withdrawn after 
demonstrations by a pro-reproductive rights organization, the 
California Pro-choice Coalition. 

Pro-abortion organizations argue that having the option of 
abortion is necessary when the economic. system does not 
guarantee the kind of medical care, sexual education, or means 
of livelihood that would:permit people to choose freely when 
and if to have children. 

The attack on the abortion rights of women, especially poor 
and Third World women, is seen as part of a larger move afoot 
to limit the sexual choices and reproductive freedom of women. 
While cutting off funds for abortion, the federal government has 
now agreed to subsidize up to 90 percent of all publicly- 
financed sterilization procedures. 

The Center for Constitutional Rights recently reported that 
many major US teaching hospitals violate existing government 
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guidelines concerning sterilization. Hospital procedure, in 58. 
percent of surveyed major US teaching hospitals, allowed 
consent to be sought from women coming for abortion; in 33 
percent of surveyed hospitals, consent can be sought while 
women are in labor. Poor and minority women have been 


, Subjected to sterilization abuse, with the majority of sterili- 


zations occurring among Native American, Black, Mexican 
American, and Puerto Rican women. 

HEW has recently issued new sterilization guidelines de- 
manding the use of improved “‘informed consent” forms and the 
enforcement of a thirty day waiting period between consent and 
sterilization. “While these rules will curb the worst abuses, they 
will not stop the problem,” claims NAM in its recent repro- 
ductive rights newsletter. ‘While the options of women, es- 
pecially poor and minority women, are limited by the lack of 
health care, child care, and economic security, and while no 
safe, effective contraceptive devices yet exist, there can be no 
truly free choice.” 
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ALTERNATIVES TO MILITARY RESEARCH ANALYZED 


by Richard Denison, Jim Bellows and Jean Ross 

The University of California has recently felt increasing 
pressure to conduct its business in socially responsible ways. 
Now widespread criticism of the presence of military funded 
research on this campus has surfaced, particularly in the case of 
Psychology Professor Kristina Hooper. The university—its 
administration, faculty, and student body—is in a position in 
which it must respond to the situation or be conspicuous in 
avoiding its responsibilities. The purpose of this article will be 
to anticipate some of the university’s possible responses, and to 
explain, compare, and evaluate them. 

All involved members of the university community have an: 
important role to play in any thorough solution to the current 
problem. The administration has the authority, flexibility, and 
finances to implement specific measures and study long-range 
alternatives. The Academic Senate has the power to make 
policy changes that will stick. The faculty has the ability to 
establish new social and personal norms which emphasize 
social responsibility. Students have made the social impact of 
research a live issue; they must be responsible for keeping it one 
and must be essential participants in the development and 
approval of any proposals. 

The most important decision the university must make is 
whether to deal with Hooper’s case as an isolated mistake which 
must be rectified, or as a starting point for making significant 
institutional changes. Much of the public discussion of De- 
fense-funded research has attempted to show that individual. 
investigators such as Hooper, while they of course have 
personal responsibiliy, are also integrated into an overall 
‘university research structure. That structure at least tacitly 
encourages theni to seek financial support from any source, 
regardless of its social acceptability. In this context, any 
solution proposed by the university must both provide Hooper 
with a reasonable alternative to Defense funding, and attach the 
structures and values which place financial concerns over 
human ones. 

Professor Hooper faces the unpleasant dilemma of having to 


either retain a grant which is becoming unacceptable to the 
‘university community or to return the money which now 
supports her research program. Following is a discussion of the 
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possible ways the university might attempt to alleviate the 
predicament of Hooper and other researchers, with some 
-observations on each. Although none of these are perfect 
solutions, some appropriate action isdefinitely required. 

The university could respond with financial support at 
several levels: 1) by refusing to provide any financial relief, 
2) by assuming any financial obligation incurred to date to the 
funding agency; 3) by providing money for general access 
equipment to the Psychology Board which could be used by 
Hooper in her research; and 4) by directly supporting her 
research at a level comparable to that of her Defense funding for 
the current year. Money for any of these levels of support could 
come from the Chancellor’s Discretionary Fund or other 
unallocated sources. 

Each of these solutions has certain drawbacks. By providing 
no financial support whatsoever, the university would effective- 
ly discourage Hooper from making a moral decision to give up 
her grant. Any reimbursement scheme, however, sacrifices 
scarce university funds to the Department of Defense. The last 
two alternatives, supporting Hooper’s research either directly 
or indirectly, could be construed as rewarding her for her 


‘involvement with the DOD in the first place. Such support 


should not have the effect of placing the entire burden of 
responsibility on the university, a substantial share of which 
rests with Hooper herself. 

Regardless of what financial course it pursues, the university 
can assist bureaucratically by acting as an intermediary in 
dealings between Hooper and the DOD. ~ 

Certain policy changes are essential if the university is to 
share in the responsibility for research done by its faculty. Such 
changes serve two purposes: first, they should solidify the 
effectiveness of immediate responses to the particular case of 
Hooper; and second, they should provice a concrete commit- 
ment by the administration to the search for a long-term 
resolution of the larger issue of the university’s role in all 
research it undertakes or oversees. 

The following specific policy responses ought to be consider- 
ed by the university in resolving the current crisis. Hooper faces 
a situation in which a moral decision to give up her Defense 
grant might actually penalize her, since it could mean a 
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significant set-back in the course of her research. Current policy 
allows for no consideration of this fact in a decision to award or 
deny tenure. The university is now considefing a provision 
which would, “‘for special cause,”’ grant extensions for up to two 
years before tenure review. Clearly, the promise of such an 
extension in Hooper’s case is a means by which the university 
could actually encourage a responsible and moral decision on 
her part, rather than pitting her decision against her chances for 
a successful career. However, an extension policy alone is not 
enough, since it simply postpones the actual problem. A more 
genuine approach would be to recognize the importance of 
political and moral conviction as well as “‘intellectual excel- 
lence” as contributors to the academic merit of a faculty 
member; such considerations could be made an explicit part of a 
tenure review. Under current policy, this is simply not done. 
Such a policy change would go far to ease the burden on young 
faculty and would encourage them to carry out successful and 
socially responsible research. In practice, however, such a 
policy would arouse justifiable fears, especially among those 
holding unorthodox views. 

Another special aspect of the Hooper case involves univer- 
sity expectations of her research. Hooper was encouraged by 
the administration and her department to accept DOD funding, 
because they stand to gain an experimental psychology labor- ’ 
atory at little or no cost to the university. But such expectations 
should not be given higher priority than Hooper’s qualms about 
accepting funds which are not appropriate. If the university and 
the Psychology Board’s desire to have experimental laboratory 
facilities have contributed to the situation, this alone is suffici- 
ent mandate for substantial adminstrative responsibility to 
support a moral decision on Hooper’s part. 

Most importantly, Professor Hooper must not be left without 
alternatives, and provisions must be made to relax the pressures 
on all researchers which can force them to choose between 
academic survival and social responsiblity. 

The authors are part of a group which 1s working for 
recognition of the need to consider the social impact of 
university research. The article was originally distributed to 
the Chancellor, Dean of Social Sciences, and other admini- 
strators. 
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Hooper Explains Her Defense Research 


by Kristina Hooper 

I would like to address three basic points. The first concerns 
the nature of my research on mapping that is funded by DARPA 
(Defense Advanced Research Project Agency), the second 
concerns an explication of my reasons for doing this research, 
and the third describes the March forum on my research from 
my point of view. The purpose of this discussion is to clarify a 
set of issues that seemed confused during the forum and in the 
discussions which followed. 

As a cognitive psychologist I am interested in how indi- 
viduals encode, store and retrieve information about their 
environments. In particular, I am interested in how spatial 
information is stored, and how both external and internal spatial 
representations are used in thinking and in problem solving. 
Presently I am pursuing research on spatial representation that 
represents a culmination of my research efforts during the last 
six years in experimental psychology, architecture, imagery 
and film. Working within the framework of geographical 
systems, and funded by DARPA, I am developing an under- 
standing of still graphic representations that depict the in- 
variants of spatial perception; stills that capture the “‘sense” of a 
place; stills that don’t necessarily “look like” a place but that 
instead “‘seem like” a place. In addition, I am working within 
the domain of film making to develop spatial contexts for these 
stills. 

I began this particular work on geography three years ago in 
an attempt to understand how people know their physical 
surroundings and how this knowledge can be enhanced. I have 
used it as a domain in which to study general questions of 
representation and comprehension, and as a metaphorical 
universe in which to address concretely my own theoretical 
ideas of planning, architectural design, and education. 

Last year the Cybernetics and Technology Division of 
DARPA initiated a new program in Psychology and Cartography 
to consider problems involved in the representation of spatial 
data. I was familiar with this Division’s previous sponsorship of 
cognitive work on semantic modeling, computer assisted in- 
struction, artificial intelligence, and architectural design. And I 
was aware of its support of the “ARPA Net,” a computer 
network connecting major American universities that permits 


researchers working in the information sciences and related 


areas of psychology to communicate with each other and to 
benefit from common programs. On the basis of this familiarity, 
and the knowledge that the intent of the Psychology and 
Cartography program was to develop concepts for the display of 
spatial data that would be consistent with human capabilities, I 
submitted a proposal in May 1977 describing a research 
program which would allow me to carry out two stages of my 
work: 

(1) To develop still graphics in the first year 

(2) To put these in the context of moving displays in the 
second year. 
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I designed this-proposai to address experimentally the 
integration of such diverse areas as film, architectural space, 
schematic representations, and memory, all of which are central 
to my work on environmental cognition and simulation. 

In September 1977, when I learned that my project would be 
funded at least the first year, I was pleased. Prospects for 
financial support for such an untraditional project and a project 
of this magnitude had previously seemed rather bleak. Yet 
though all of my prior contact with DARPA and its research 
sponsorship had been positive, the acceptance of my proposal 
forced me to consider carefully the implications of defense 
support for my research. My reasoning was very personal in 
these considerations, as I attempted to understand the relation- 
ships between my own attitude toward the Defense Department, 
and my own role as a psychological researcher interested in 
individual relationships to environments and to learning. 

I decided to accept the contract. At a personal level this 
decision was based on an understanding that my research was 
important to do, not only for the development of my own ideas 
and the development of a research atmosphere within the 
Psychology Board at UCSC, but for its potential implications in 
architecture and education. And, it was my own assessment 
that the research I would report would not be primary for any 
specific offensive military objective because of its theoretical 
nature. This decision was also based on a rather sobering 
acknowledgement that, irrelevant of the source of funding, the 
results of this research and all cognitive research is available to 
all individuals, independent of the goodness of their intent. 

In addition, in my consideration I developed a number oi 
ideas concerning the relationships between the Defense De- 
partment and my work. I came to believe that one cannot ban all 
of geography simply because some individuals and institutions 
will use maps poorly, and that for myself, I considered the 
effective display of information important for reasoned de- 
cisions. I realized that I didn’t find it unusual that the Defense 
Department would be interested in supporting essentially basic 
research for improving maps, that they had always been 
involved in such projects and that most of the maps we use are 
‘based on military mapping efforts. In addition, I found it 
appropriate that this well funded agency should provide the 
large amount of money needed to develop human oriented 
computer technologies, and that they provide funds for what | 
consider basic research on university campuses. 

It is clear that many individuals would not have made the 
choice to accept the research contract. However the present 
issue within the university is not, I think, whether all people 
would accept such a grant. Instead the issue is whether or not 
the university as an institution should accept this grant. 

Although I was not involved in the details of setting up the 
March Forum “Psychology and the Pentagon,” I was involved 
in initial conversations directed toward setting up a Forum to 
present my research and to present the general topic of Defense 
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Department research on campus. My intent was to present my 

‘research proposal in specific terms, doing this in a way so that it 
could serve as case study for serious considerations and 
deliberations. I felt this presentation of my research important, 
as I have a strong conviction that universities need to be the 
places for open research, and as I consider it a researcher’s 
responsibility to explain what he or she 1s doing, irrelevant ot the 
source of funding, so that the university can become a public 
fortim for reasoned debate. 

Wnfortunately, the general tenor of the Forum made it 
difficult for me to address :‘many questions which I consider 
critical to the conduct of research on this university campus. 
Clearly these questions concern my own project, yet it has 
always been clear to me that they reach beyond the immediate 
framework of my research project. Let me outline some of these 
general questions here: 

(1) Is it possible, or even desirable, for a researcher to have 
control of his or her research? How would one design a system 
that would provide researchers with some power? How might 
researchers advocate positive applications of their work and 
discourage unwanted applications? 

(2) What sorts of research should a university sponsor? 
Should any applied work be allowed? Should some applied 
work be encouraged? 

(3) How can a university best become a place for the public 
scrutiny of research and reasoned debate on controversial 
research issues? Does the university best fulfill its purposes by 
staying completely removed from all but theoretical issues? Are 
there societal costs to having most governmental research 
administered through ‘think tanks”? 

(4) In what ways can the university as an institution provide 
support for the pursuit of funding and advice concerning the 
nature of funding agencies? 

(5) How should the source of funding be considered in 
coordination with a consideration of the quality of the research? 
Should these issues be purely personal, or should the university 
as a community address both of these topics before accepting 
funding? How can academic freedom and institutional respon- 
sibility coexist effectively? 

These questions, and the large set of related issues that they 
suggest, need to be discussed. However it is now clear to me that 
the consideration of Defense Department funding on this 
campus needs to proceed beyond my individual context, and it 
is clear to me that I cannot be an effective spokesperson for the 
general issues at stake. 

If a decision is made to discontinue Defense Department 
funding on this campus I will willingly give up my contract. In 
the meantime I plan to seek other sources of funding for my 
research, and to simultaneously continue a project that is 
important to me, important to my commitment to apply 
Cognitive research to practical situations, and important to the 

. Spirit of university research as I see it. 
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Riding the wave of success generated by “Women’s Voices: 
A Creative Writing Workshop” launched at UCSC last summer 
a second summer session—“‘Women’s Voices ‘78”—is sched- 
uled to run from Sunday, June 25, through Saturday, July 8. 

“Women’s Voices’ is a feminist workshop for writers,” 
explains Marcy Alancraig, one of the founders. “Its primary: 
motive is to encourage the literary expression of female 
experience. A secondary goal is to foster the formation of 
similar workshops throughout the country so that writers can 
have easy access to them.” 

Believed to be one of only two of its kind in the country, the 
original workshop was the brainchild of two UCSC graduates in 
creative writing, Alancraig and Lisa Kermish. Published authors 
in their own right, they had previously given student-directed 
seminars in creative writing at UCSC, and they were instru- 
mental in establishing “Women Who Write,” a writing collec- 
tive in the local Santa Cruz community. 


i 


Staff members of “Women’s Voices ‘78” will include writers 
Cynthia Lasky and Irene Mckinney as instructors in prose and 
poetry, respectively. 

In addition to daily meetings of prose and poetry sections and 
time set aside for private writing, the workshop will feature 
evening readings and commentary on their own works by Lasky 
‘and McKinney, as well as group seminars on topics of mutual 
interest to participants. 

Appearing as guest speakers at the workshop will be Tillie 
Olsen, author of Tell Me a Riddle and Yonondio, and Olga 
‘Broumas, winner of the 1976 Yale Younger Poets Award for 
her work, Beginning with O. 
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Feminist Writers’ Workshop Slated for Summer 


Alancraig, “‘but it is felt that the interplay of ideas about writing 
and the forces that bear on it‘are just as important as the sharing 
of actual work. We have developed a program that combines a 
sense of community and support with time for individual 
writing.” , 

As was last summer's session, “Women’s Voices *78”’ will be 
sponsored by the Women’s Studies Program at Kresge College. 
Optional credit of four units will be offered for the course 
through UC Extension, Santa Cruz. Fee for the two-week 
workshop, including a private room and board on campus, will: 
be about $375. 

Applications and additional information are available by 
writing to “Women’s Voices,” Kresge College, UCSC, Santa 
Cruz, CA, 95064. 


LIBRARY SHORT OF FUNDS 


by Casey Skinner 

A shortage of funds, resulting in a small library staff, have 
forced the McHenry Library to close earlier on Fridays and 
Saturdays than the rest of the week, according to Assistant 
University Librarian Carl Wensrich. 

These facts come in answer to recent complaints registered 
by students who wish to use the library on Friday and Saturday 
nights. Inability to staff the library adequately seven nights a 
week prompted the decision to close at six on Friday and five on 
Saturday. Those were found to be the two slowest nights of the 


week. 
But the library did manage to stay open until midnight the 
Friday before finals to handle the expected last minute rush. 
‘The prospects for next year are bleak since there are no 


___Alll of this adds up to a seemingly busy 14 days,” notes _ 
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plans for increasing the staff,” states Wensrich. “We will have 
to restructure the statf from this year to help out in problem 
areas,” he adds. 


‘CAREER PLANNING CLASS 


Ready for life after graduation? There are many options, and 
much that needs doing, but it takes some planning to make it 
happen. To help, a non-credit course, “Career Alternatives and 
the Processes of Decision-Making” will be offered spring 
quarter. Time will be spent investigating the students’ individual 
skills and values as they relate to work, and thinking about the 
needs of society and the place and significance of work in the 
future. 

Ellie Foster, adviser for the Career Planning Center, will 
facilitate the class. One section will meet at Merrill College, 
Charles E. Merrill Lounge, Tues. and Thurs., 1:00 to 3:00 p.m.; 
another at College Eight, on Mon. and Wed., 10:00 to 12:00 
a.m., Rm. 220 Soc. Sci. Juniors and seniors not yet settled ona , 
career are invited. Classes will be held from April 3 to June 1,' 
and students should sign up for one section or the other by the 
beginning of the second week. | 

The process will include steps towards awareness of personal 
‘Strengths and skill, and exploration of newly developing career: 
and alternative work patterns in the future, as well as practical 
helps in the job hunt, such as resume writing and preparation for 
interviews. 

This is a new experiment from the Career Planning Center; 
students taking the course were enthusiastic about its help and 
significance for them. Whether it is a continuing effort from 
Career Planning will depend upon student response. 
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by Christopher Marlowe 

On Thursday, March 18 , the Media Council met to review 
complaints directed at City on a Hill and to discuss funding 
proposals from student media groups. The Media Council is an 
advisory committee composed of administrative, faculty, and 
student representatives as well as media professionals in the 
Monterey Bay area. It acts as an advocate in assessing and 
making recommendations to Chancellor Sinsheimer, Vice 
Chancellor for Student Affairs David Tilley, and the Registration 
Fee Committee regarding the needs and interests of all student 
media. It further deals with administrative and budgetary 
aspects of KZUT (campus television), KZSC, and City on a 
Hill. 

For the first time, KZUT wished to videotape a Media 
Council meeting. However, two of the 20 persons present at the 
meeting objected. A calm but determined 20 minute discussion 
ensued. The presence of the video taping equipment was finally 
determined as being “dysfunctional to our purposes,”’ ac- 
cording to Tilley, who was expressing the overall sense of the 
meeting. Tilley added, “We would invite the media to do ascan 
of our attendance...and then to later interview those people that 
they feel are appropriate ” 
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illustrations generally thought to be obscene, except in direct 
quotations.”’ 

Tom Karwin from Instructional Services noted that one 
dictionary defined obscenity as “something offensive to pre- 
vailing notions of modesty or decency.” He added, “‘Obscenity 
is, after all, in the eye of the beholder.” 

Professor Donald Nicholl asked the editors to explain how 
they had come to the decision to use this particular illustration 
for the cover. r 

Golden replied that the woodcut was put forward for a vote at 
the editorial meeting and ‘“‘we concurred that this work of art 
was not obscene...and there was not one objection to it on those 
grounds.” He defended the choice, saying “the (woodcut had) 
redeeming social value (since) it is a work of art of an erotic 
nature by a woman artist.”” He continued, “This type of art, in 
Westem society, has not been generally available. ( Therefore) I 
considered that it was a Challenging and interesting thing to 
bring to the community here on campus.” He added, ‘‘In all 
honesty, we realized that this was a rather provoking piece of 
art. (However, it is) the proper and traditional role of college 
press to challenge community assumptions and take the lead in 


entitled “Kresge Provost Orders Break-In” which appeared in 
the January 19 issue of CHP. Fairfield was perturbed that CHP 
Campus Editor David Arenson, a College Five student, had 
written the “Break-In” article “about a conflict between his 
own college and another college, without identifying his own 
college affiliation.” In his letter, Fairfield asked, ‘‘Is it not 
possible to require the editorial staff...where such potential for 
bias may exist, to identify the author’s affiliations in the 
article?”” One Media Council member, long involved in com- 
muhity media, said that Fairfield’s Suggestion was “the most 
ridiculous thing I’ve ever heard.” The council as a whole 
thanked Fairfield for his concern, but noted that bias is one of 
the unsolvable problems of journalism. Most felt Arenson’s 
article was an accurate representation of the events that took 
place. 

The council then considered funding requests from three 
student groups. While the council controls no funds of its own, 
Vice Chancellor Tilley has a discretionary fund and he asked 
the council to advise him on whether to fund the requesting 
groups. The council unanimously advised Tilley to fund the 
Graphic Stories Guild, which has published comic books in the 


The Media Council first dealt with the two complaints ee bck sole ant yaaa ie son tind away out past ‘but had difficulty obtaining funds ‘this year. It also 
brought against City on a Hill for its February 23 cover which habe spores oaks oe ee ee ck ee unanimously agreed that a proposed literary magazine should 
depicted a wood cut of two Persons engaged in an act of love. bers about the cover ae ee ss ne Nich boas sre, be funded. Tilley noted that one-fourth of last year’s ee 
The first complaint: was in the form of a commentary by Santa Gan). M pa baa siostane - a saa Tales te freshmen indicated that writing was one of their major interests. 
Cruz Sentinel City Editor Bruce McPhereson. He condemned aie ee ie aete oh McPhem en, He agreed to fund both groups. 
the cover graphic as ‘‘a vile a¢t” which clearly demonstrates aimee re vas cas ri . tee : a pe, : The final request for funding was made by Carnalismo, a 
that “some students... are doing their best to lower (City ona further initia th - th d “to saaeataaiain a oN ete newspaper designed to “represent the needs and Sep muons Ot 
Hill) to a gutter level.” Pisce ecgete ms ; . nhs Parc gown eke 4¢ Third World students.” As one of its representatives said, 

The second complaint came in the form of a petition iy Sen aad weer eth eh a HY OC Santa Cruz “Over all, it’s a revolutionary newspaper.” 
circulated by some UCSC staff members which protested “the "”_On8eF attended meetings of the saapsion aes Tilley pointed out that the University would have to keep in 
picture on the front page...as being vulgar and should not be in The discussion ended when Tilley emphasized that the  “‘close contact with editors” of all campus publications due to 
the Press.” Thirty-eight staff signatures were collected. Media Council serves as an advisory and not a disciplinary _ the possibility of an upcoming UC-wide policy on political, 

Tilley asked the Media Council if, “in all seriousness and Committee. “For the record,” he reiterated, “the administration _ partisan publications. He mentioned that one of the questions 
informality,” it wished to pose questions to which City ona —_— understands the First Amendment and wants nothing implied __ the policy might deal with concerns whether “publications will 
Hill might respond. CHP was represented by three of its by this session that would indicate the lack of Support of the _ be allowed to advocate certain candidates,” use their names, or 
editors: Dan Golden, Editor-In-Chief, David Arenson, Campus __ Tights of the press on this campus.” He added that at first glance express the student body’s apparent choice. Tilley, however, 
Editor, and Monty Kelley, Fine Arts Editor. All three were _he thought the cover “was a political cartoon related to the CIA favored funding for Carnalismo. ““Lhere aren’t many outlets 
dressed in suit and tie with red carnations attached to their article.” The article, which appeared on page 5 of that issue, for minority students,” he said. 
lapels. A red flower likewise adorned the hair of the male dealt with the UC-CIA connection. Carnalismo ran into some serious trouble in the printing of 
partner in the controversial cover graphic. The Media Council next dealt with a complaint regarding their last issue. Members of their staff explained that Watsonville 

Although unknown to the editors at the time of publication, it “Possible editorial bias of City on a Hill Press reporters/editors.” Press, which had Promised to pfint Carnalismo, had kept the 
was pointed out that a Code of Ethics for CHP had been This complaint was expressed in a letter sent to Tilley by fast issue for three days before returning the lay-out sheets. 
approved by the staff in November, 1974. Article III of the Richard I. Fairfield, Senior Student Affairs Officer of Kresge They said Watsonville Press claimed that Carnalismo was 
Code states, “‘The Press will refrain from using language and/or _College. Fairfield complained about editorial bias in an article “anti-American and against the main flow.” 
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The University Fire Department employs UCSC 
students on a part-time basis as fire fighters dur- 
ing their school career. A booklet describing the 
job, its benefits and responsibilities is available 
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If, after reading it, you have a sincere interest in 
such employment and feel that you can qualify, 
complete the application forms and return them - 
in person to the Student Employment Services 
Office. 

The date of the physical agility testing for the 
position of Student Firefighter will be posted 

at the Student Employment Services Office on 
May 2, 1978. This testing is the first step in a 
series of procedures that establishes an eligibility 
list of eight persons from which one will be 
appointed to fill the existing Vacancy of Studeni 
Firefighter. The remaining seven will be main- 
tained on the eligibility list for replacement 
positions as they may occur during the forth- 
coming year. Freshman are given preference 
over others during the selection process. 
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by David Rorvik 
Pacific News Service 


Editor's note: This article is the Sirst extensive statement by 
David Rorvik, author of the soon-to-be released book, In His 
Image: The Cloning of a Man. Since the claims made in the boo 
were first publicized they have stirred a storm of debate in the 
Scientific community over whether the allegation that a child 
has actually been created in a test tube is true or whether the 
book is a giant hoax. Here, Rorvik, for the first time, provides 
some answers to his critics. 


A human being has been cloned. I make this assertion in my 
book, In His Image: The Cloning of a Man, and I stand 
behind that claim today. I am not, however, an advocate of 
human cloning. My decision to become involved in this project 
came after months of soul searching and careful consideration 
of the many bio-ethical issues at stake. These moral issues 
occupy the first half of the book. 

It finally became evident that this project would eventually 
proceed with or without me, and so I consented to assist on the 
condition that, though I could protect the identities of those 
involved, I would be permitted to report some of the details of 
this work. It is my hope that the public might thus be encouraged 
to participate in the decision-making process that, ideally, will 
lead to the wise regulation of all forms of genetic engineering. 

Preceding publication of the book, a number of scientific 
authorities took the position that human cloning, while perhaps 
not always to be desired, at least posed little threat to humanity. 


. Aneditorial in Science Magazine in 1974, for example, called 


the prospect of human cloning “hardly terrifying” and added 
that if it were finally prohibited by law “an occasional violation” 
of that law “would not shake the heavens.” Yet my claim that a 
genetic replication of a man has now been created through the 


Stimulated growth of a single body cell rather than through the 


union of an egg and sperm cell has unleashed a furor practically 
unprecedented in science. 

Why are some of the same scientists who recently seemed to 
view so serenely the prospect of human cloning so upset about 
the possibility today? Why are some other scientists who in the 
last few years predicted that human cloning would soon be 
accomplished now so intent on making the public believe that 
this cannot happen for years or even decades? 

An answer to both these questions has been suggested by 
science writer Judith Randal. In a long article in The Washington 
Post, Randal submits evidence that though some scientists 
challenge the claims made in my book, all of the major elements 
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CLONE BOOK AUTHOR 
_ANSWERS HI 


needed to clone a human exist in laboratories today, and in her 
words “have been lying around—some of them for years— 
waiting to be assembled.”’ But these facts and others, she adds, 
some scientists of stature have been reluctant to admit. “‘In 
fact,” she says in her article, “the scientific establishment 
seems to have closed ranks— possibly fearing public revulsion 
and legislative reaction—to deny the suggestion that human 
cloning could occur.” 

Randal cites as an example the recent statements of Nobel 
Prize winning molecular biologist James Watson, noting that he 
recently appeared on network television, “all but insisting that 
the whole thing was out of the question.” Yet he thought enough 
of the possibility to have written in 1971 an article called 
“Moving Toward the Clonal Man.” In it he called attention to 
“unexpectedly rapid progress” in cell fusion and embryo 
transplant work of a sort detailed in my book, and chided those 
among his colleagues who believed that cloning was still only a 
remote possibility. 

If one is tempted to ask, “Will the real James Watson please 
stand up?” the same question would have to be asked of other 
Scientists who have recently done similar about-faces. 

-Many of these scientists are not really so doubtful about my 
Claim as they are fearful that if the public believed me, then their 
own research into far more complex and promising but far more 
perilous areas of “recombinant-DNA”’ will come under new 
public scrutiny, and as the Post points out. perhaps legislative 

control. The pubiic at the present time has only the dimmest 
awareness of what recombinant-DNA is all about. 

Human cloning is dramatic and intriguing but as yet it is, as 
the Science editorial points out, of little importance alongside 
other developments in genetic engineering. A new recombinant 
DNA work sees scientists already splicing together the genes of 
unlike species to create new life forms in the laboratory. The 
new research is widely expected to create a new multi-million 
dollar industry and anything that might upset the public, draw 
attention to new research, or generally “rock the boat” is, of 
course, feared by those involved in the research. 

Scientific breakthrough in molecular biology in the last two 
years have led us to the brink-of a power more awesome than 
anything promised by discoveries of the so-called “Atomic 
Age.” As Scientific American said in 1977, “For the first time, 
man has developed a capacity for almost absolute control over 
the material in his genes.” That man can now begin to truly take 
charge of his own evolution and remake himself and his world in 
the image of his own desiring must be accounted the most 
revolutionary development in the history of the world. 


Julia Zaustinsky 
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Unfortunately, many scientists working in this field are of the 
opinon that the public is not smart enough to be fully informed of 
what is transpiring or to participate in the life and death 
decisions that are already daily being made in laboratories 
around the world. In short they want to work unencumbered by 
public doubts and fears. Yet as Science has acknowledged, 
there have already been frightful “close calls” in the laboratory 
in creation of new life forms. 

Researchers at General Electric Research and Development 
Center in Schenectady, N.Y., not long ago created an E-coli 
bacterium with a new gene using some of these newly recom- 
binant DNA techniques. The new gene was coded for the 
production of cellulase, an enzyme that breaks down cellulose, 
a plant protein that is normally indigestible by humans. 

Apparently the G.E. people thought that their new bug, 
quietly nestled in thé human gut, might enable us to eat hay and 
grass, a possibility that however unpalatable, might ease some 
of the world food shortage and that might also make feasible a 
multi-million dollar market in new food products. It begins to 
develop signs, however, that the breakdown products of cellu- 
lose might be imperfectly absorbed in the lower intestine, 
resulting in gas buildup and perpetual, possibly lethal, stomach 
upset. There was more to this than just breaking down cellulose. 
An E-coli that was only half-way capable of processing plant 
protein could be a very dangerous bug, 

“Should such an E-coli gain selective advantage,” Science 
noted, “and spread throughout the population, the result might 
be a large number of people suffering from chronic, maybe fatal, 
diarrhea.” G.E. destroyed this laboratory creation before it 
could escape. But there are bound to be other “close calls,” and 
those working in this area particularly now that the courts have 
ruled that these new life forms are patentable, will be more 
intent upon realizing quick profits than in working cautiously in 
the public interest. 

The point must be made here that several of the same 
scientists, who in an effort to quiet public concern, charac- 
terize human cloning as too difficult or too dangerous to be 
accomplished at this time are actually engaged in research that 
requires far more skill and danger than human cloning. Those 
who dare to question the wisdom of the more dangerous 
recombinant work—and their number includes Nobel Prize 
winners —have been characterized by James Watson, quoted in 
Time magazine, as “shits,” “kooks,” and “incompetent.” 

I stated in my book that it was my hope that by bringing 
forward such details as the first cloning of a human being I might 

cont. on page 26 
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EDITORIAL 
Preventing Rape 


The recent attempted rape at UCSC points to the need for a greater effort 


by all concerned to prevent this from happening again. 


While campus police have made every effort to prevent rape, lack of money 
and therefore of personnel means that security is not airtight. Last year, 
following student pressure, Chancellor Taylor appealed to the Regents for 
emergency funds to improve campus security, and thus the night kiosk guard 
program began. There is also a Dial-a-Ride service, providing some 
protection for women who must travel on campus in the evening. 

Though these efforts have been helpful, they are sorely inadequate to deal 
with the existing problem. While we agree that women should take every 
precaution to avoid walking unprotected at night, we feel that responsibility 
for the prevention of violent crimes ‘against women is not necessarily an 
individual concern. 

The university should expand its Dial-a-Ride service, perhaps instituting 
two vans running on regular schedules along the daytime minibus routes. 
Many women do not use the existing service because it is regularly delayed by 
15-20 minutes. 

Second, the university should improve lighting on the paths cutting through 
campus. The most recent sexual assault was committed between the library 
and College V, a poorly lighted area. 

Third, at many universities, an escort service exists in which men and 
women are on call to accompany single women from place to place. Such a 
program should be instituted here, either by volunteers or by paid university 
employees. ; 

March 20th was not the first time that women have been sexually 
assaulted on this campus. Only with an immediate concerted effort by 
administrators and the university community will it be the last. 


The Dangers of Lungweed 


The public health hazard created by the US government’s involvement in 
Mexican marijuana elimination programs which use the herbicide Paraquat 
raises serious questions about our government’s responsibility to protect its 
citizens. Since 1975, it has furnished the weed killer to Mexican authorities 
who spray marijuana fields in an attempt to control the illicit crop. Not all the 
plants die, though, and farmers are quick to pack the Paraquat-sprayed 
marijuana into kilo-sized bricks destined for north of the border. The alarming 
reports of the chemical’s presence in the joints smoked by millions of 
Americans prompted the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
publicly warn of the irreparable lung damage that may result from smoking 
Paraquat-laced weed. 

Locally, the Pharm Chem laboratory in Palo Alto reports that out of the 
approximately 300 samples of marijuana they have been analyzing daily in 
recent weeks, an average of 18% is contaminated. Smoking contaminated 
weed can reportedly cause tiny blood vessels inside the lung to burst, resulting 
in scar tissue which inhibits the ability of the lung to absorb oxygen. 

The health warnings should be taken seriously. Thanks to the efforts of our 
friends in Washington, marijuana smoking has become a high-risk, high- 
probability game of roulette. And for the connoisseurs who believe they can 
taste test their stash to determine its origin, there’s no way to be absolutely 
sure that the “Columbian” you’re smoking isn’t mountain grown Mexican 
herb laced with Paraquat. The only sure way to tell is through chemical 
analysis. 

At this moment, our government is continuing to poison its citizens by not 
halting shipments of the deadly Paraquat to Mexico. Immediate action must 
be taken to force the government to adopt a more rational policy towards 
marijuana which protects the safety of the people. To adopt an attitude that 
“Marijuana is illegal and they shouldn’t be smoking it anyway,” is a refusal to 
deal with the problem and an evasion of respdnsibility. 

A public rally against the use of Paraquat is being sponsored by the 
Psychedelic Education Center. It will be staged at San Lorenzo Park, near 
the Duck Pond, in Santa Cruz. All interested students are encouraged to 
attend the rally which begins at noon. In addition, letters to congressmen, 
senators, and the President can be an effective vehicle for expressing 
Opposition to this policy of blatant disregard for the public health. 


If you want to be sure that the herb you're smoking is safe, send a 
teaspoonful to the Pharm Chem Research Foundation, 1848 Bay Road, 
Palo Alto, CA 94303. Enclose a five-digit identification number with the 
sample. After two weeks, call (415)322-9941 for the results. The five dollars 
you invest in this simple procedure can prevent a needless personal tragedy. 
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DOOMED 
Dear Editor: ; 


Although it is popular to think otherwise at 
the moment, Jarvis-Gann is doomed to defeat 
in June along with the Donnybrook Proposi- 
tion 8 (the Behr Bill) principally because its 
authors are classic examples of human greed 
and exploitation. The Jarvis and Behr meas- 
ures were written to exclude the downward 
plunging life styles of the renting classes— 
that near majority of Californians who are 
being used as economic door-mats by the 
Cadillac realtor-speculator ‘‘professions.” 

Jarvis and his ilk knowing full well what 
they were doing when they inked the petition 
have failed to crank in the human equation for 
working class renters, but rather jaw-bone a 
“shirt tail trickle down theory” for the sym- 
pathy vote these feudal lords so desperately 


need to gain the June passage of the measure. 


There can be no compromise with the 
people who demand we “get-out” of their 
property when as they pull the strings, we 
cannot do the economic dance. Proposition 8 
is doomed because Jarvis voters will not vote 
for it and renters will vote for neither. 

Achilles could not have had a bigger heel. 


Mat Helm 
314 Laurel Street 
Santa Cruz 


MISUNDERSTANDING 


Dear Editors: 

An article appeared in the February 16 
issue of City on a Hill that summarized a talk 
Mr. Lee Brightman gave on this campus 
concerning the anti-Indian legislation cur- 
rently before Congress. Brightman is noted to 
have said that the environmental organiza- 
tion, Friends of the Earth,.was supporting 
HR9054, the anti-Indian bill. Being a mem- 
ber of Friends of the Earth myself, I found 
this surprising and upsetting for it seemed 
contrary to the ideals I feel this organization 
represents. In response to my inquiries on the 
matter, Friends of the Earth sent me the 
following letter. Hopefully, it will clear us 
what has been an apparent misunderstanding 
on someone’s part. 


Sincerely, 
Susan Georgette 
Crown College 


Dear Ms. Georgette: 

Thank you very much for sending us the 
clipping from the UC Santa Cruz Newspap- 
er of 16 February, 1978 which reported that 
a Mr. Lee Brightman from the National 
Indian Coalition claimed that Friends of the 
Earth (along with the Sierra Club) support- 
ed HR90S54, a bill introduced by Congress- 
man Cuningham which would abrogate all 
treaties entered into by the United States 
with Indian tribes. 

Friends of the Earth does not, has not, and 
will not lend any support to this proposed, 
legislation. We are deeply disturbed that 
numerous people seem to believe this rumor 
and we would appreciate any effort that you 
would take to set the record straight. 

Thank you very much for sending us the 
clipping and we sincerely appreciate your 
inquiring about this unfortunate and mali- 
cious rumor. 


Sincerely, 


Dale Jones 
Northwest Representative, Friends of the 


Earth 


NO BRIGGS 
Dear Editor: 


In accordance with Speak Out Week, the: 


William Patterson Club, Communist Party, 
Santa Cruz issued the following statement of 


support: “The Briggs initiative is a violation 

of human and democratic rights. We stand 

with all progressive and democratic forces 
against it.” 

Venceremos, 

Gary Hughes || 

William Patterson Club 

Santa Cruz 


PRO-PALESTINE 
Dear Editor: 

It amazes me greatly, yet it is no big 
surprise, that the writers of the letters under 
the title “Final Solution” (CHP 3/2) have 
indulged in the practice and support of the 
double standard to the extent of convincing 
themselves that it does not exist. The writers 
have implicitly condoned the practice of the- 
ocratic discrimination against non-Jews by 
the state of Israel in their counter-attacks 
against racial anti-Jewish (not anti-Semitic) 
discrimination here in the US. I am referring 
to their characterization of the state of Israel 
as an example of a country which “...provides 
economic and political leadership in the Mid- 
dle-East” because it is surrounded by “‘...hos- 
tile neighbors whose socio-political structure 
is feudal at best.” 

Such aclaim to superiority by supporters of 
Israel is at the basis of the Jewish-Israeli 
double standard. While lamenting and at- 
tacking racist anti-Jewish propaganda in the 
US, they feel free to condone oppressive 
measures against the Palestinian people in 


' Israel. The argument they always provided is 


Israel’s need for security and more recently a 
look-at-what-happened-in-Lebanon rhetoric. 
Both arguments can be easily deflated by 
anyone familiar with the Israeli-Palestinian 
question. It is quite evident that the govern- 
ment of Israel and its supporters want to 
maintian the non-secular theocratic status- 
quo of Israel, not very much the type of 
democracy which would be welcome any- 
where in the West. 

It is amazing also that the writer of the 
second letter used the argument that Palest- 
ine has been continuously inhabited by Jews 
for 2000 years, therefore it should rightfully 
belong to them and only them. More than 
anybody else this writer needs to do their 
homework on Middle-Eastern history. To 
say that we cannot recognize the legitimacy of 
Palestinian rights because Palestine was nev- 
er a sovereign state is utterly unacceptable. 
Since when was the existence of a nation-state 
a prerequisite to human rights? Since when 
did conquest render legitimacy? A nation- 
State as perceived by the West never existed 
in the Levant prior to the British and French 
colonialist mandates. Israel, as well as all 
other neighbouring Levant states resulted 
from the colonialist “Balkanization” of the 
region. There is one difference though; except 
for Israel, the peoples of those respective 
countries had always lived there. 

As I see it today, Israel is a Jewish state 
with claims to superior democracy where 
only Jews are accorded the rights of full 
citizenry. Such double standards can only be 
rivaled by the practices of Russian commun- 
ists in Russia and elsewhere is Eastern 
Europe. 

The most amazing phenomenon is the total 
deletion by the writers of the letters and the 
media in general of any mention of the Palest- 
inian People (not Arabs in Palestine), a 
reality made very ambiguous to people out- 
side the Middle-East. Perhaps the reason 
being it is too painful for them to look the new 
pariah face to face. Given a choice what 
would the Israelis and their supporters pick, a 
Just solution or a final solution for the Palest- 
inian people? 

Yusef Fadlallah, 
UCSC 
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OPINION 
Cheating 


by Robin Lamont and Sheldon Buckingham 
“Ifa thousand people were not to Pay their tax bill this year, 
that would not be a violent and bloody measure as it cquld be to 
pay them and enable the State to commit violence and shed 
mnocent blood.” —Henry David Thoreau 


Few people would vote for spending tens of millions of dollars 
to overthrow the elected government of Chile, to support 
dictatorships worldwide, or to continue the development of an 
ever increasing nuclear weapons capacity that threatens world 
survival. How many want to cut back on child nutrition 
programs, funds for day-care centers or neighborhood health 
and senior citizen programs in order to provide the Pentagon 
with more than $100 billion from our taxes. 

Yet each year tax dollars are Provided to fuel those government 
policies. Many of us feel powerless to offer meaningful ways of 
saying “No” to a government which conducts policies in our 
name from which we want to withdraw our support. The key to 
War Tax Resistance is that we are empowering ourselves to 
clearly take control of our tax dollars. And, in the process, we 
are taking our consent from the ways they are now being spent. 


There are large numbers of people who, particularly in times of 
US military intervention, look for creative ways to express a 
resistance that extends beyond letter-writing or progressive 
voting patterns. Many of these people see War Tax Resistance 
as a part of their lives that involves a direct personal withdrawal 
from the financial system that fuels wars, pays for the bombs 


and creates human misery. During the later part of the Vietnam 
War, the War Tax Resistance movement attracted many 


Rich and Poor Clash Over Law of the Sea 


by Richard Heaver-Gibson 


After the dark years of Vietnam and Chile, the indiscriminate 
use of the Strategic Air Command and the Central Intelligence 
Agency, US policy toward the developing nations appears to 
be—within limits—becoming more just under Jimmy Carter. 

Carter’s strong push for the Panama Canal treaties and his 
current trip to Latin American and Africa point to the concern 
of his administration with treating the poorer nations with some 
measure of justice. 

Carter’s policies, however, hardly scratch the surface of the 
problem. While he is concerned with essentially trivial gestures 
over Panama and foreign journeys, the US—along with other 
wealthy nations—is continuing its basic policy of insuring that 
the rich nations will become richer and that the poor—relatively 
speaking—will become poorer. 

The problem is that wealthy nations have the technology to 


COMMUNITY 


by Harvey Wasserman 
Pacific News Service 

Harvey Wasserman writes Srequently on nuclear politics for 
The Nation, The Progressive and Pacific News Service. 

The overwhelming rejection of a nuclear power complex by 
voters in Bakersfield, CA, a conservative agricultural com- 
munity, has underscored a growing national trend among rural 
areas to Oppose atomic reactors for essentially non-nuclear 
reasons. And it has cast a long shadow over the future of atomic 
energy in the state—while strengthening the increasingly pro- 
solar hand of Gov. Jerry Brown. 

Voters in Kern County in south-central California’s San 
Joaquin Valley March 7 decisively rejected plans for a mam- 
moth 5200-megawatt reactor complex slated for the town of 
Wasco. The vote was the first popular vote on atomic energy in 
California since the June 1976 rejection of a referendum aimed 
at restricting the state’s nuclear development. 

A staunchly conservative farm area, Kern County registered 
a strong pro-nuclear vote in that 1976 referendum. But when it 
came to allowing nuclear facilities in their own backyard, the 
county made a stunning turnaround, rejecting the measure by a 
margin of almost five to two. 

A wide variety of local issues led to that rejection. Much 
Opposition stemmed from the fact that the nuclear power plant 
was being spearheaded by the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power (DWP), and that the power was essentially 
for Los Angeles. Less than 10 percent of the project’s electricity 
was slated for use in Kern County. 

The idea of “Los Angeles’ nuclear power plant” in Kern 
County stirred resentment and angry memories. Back in the 
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people who withheld all or part of their income or telephone 
taxes in protest. 


The war is supposed to be over. Yet more than half of tax 
dollars are being spent on current or past military projects. After 
being involved in three major wars during 33 years and 
providing arms for countless other “smaller wars,” for this 
country to prepare for war is.eventually to make war. War Tax 
Resistance is just one of many methods of actively resisting the 
government’s immoral policies. 

There are many kinds of War Tax Resistance with different 
levels of risk. Some of the methods follow and more information 
is available from War Tax Resistance, WRL, 1360 Howard 
St., San Francisco, CA, 94103. 


LEGAL METHODS OF PROTEST 
—File for a refund—Some resisters have paid taxes (usually 
because of withholding) but file and IRS form 843 claiming a 
refund “for taxes illegally, erroneously or excessively collected.” 
The 843 form must include your reasons for wanting a refund. 
Some tax resisters have recieved money back but mainly 


because of computer error. IRS may try to collect the returned 
money. 


—Pay under protest—With your tax return send a letter to 
the IRS stating you are paying under protest. 

—Earn under a taxable income—If you earn under $2450 
yearly you can avoid taxation completely. If you do owe taxes, 
50 percent of your income can be donated to charities in orderto 
decrease your liability. 


exploit the world’s natural resources very efficiently and to 
increase their wealth all the time: the poor nations, on the other 
‘hand, have limited technological bases and, although they are 
itrying to catch up to the developed nations, their inferior 
economic bases insure that they will fall further and further 
behind the rich nations. Carter, and the US government, 
although claiming to be sympathetic to poor nations, apparently 
isn’t willing to do anything to change this basic economic 
situation. 

A case in point is that of the United Nations Law of the Sea 
Conference held in Geneva. Now in its seventh round, this 
conference has been deadlocked for five years by a clash 
between the representatives of the rich nations and those of the 
developing world. The main issue in dispute is that of dividing 
up the mineral wealth of the ocean floor. The UN has declared 
the wealth of the seas, the ocean floor and of its subsoil as ‘“‘the 
common. heritage of mankind,” and convened the sea law 
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the Government that Cheats You 


ILLEGAL METHODS OF SMALL RISK 

—Telephone tax resistance— Many people refuse to pay the 
federal excise tax on their phone bill. This tax was established in 
1966, in a semi-permanent way, to explicitly pay for the 
Vi@tnam War. The IRS no longer even tries to collect because 
of the small amounts involved, but will deduct the amount owed 
from any refunds of rehates which you claim. 

-—Do not file a return—Some people retuse to file a return at 
all, either sending an explanatory note to the IRS or, more 
likely, refusing to have anything to do with the IRS. This is a 
powerful form of War Tax Resistance for it forces IRS totakea 
great deal of trouble if they wish to collect anything from you. If 

_IRS has interest in pursuing you, and if they find you, and if they 
want to chance causing publicity, they may set an arbitrary 
figure for taxes owed and try to collect, but their figures can be 
challenged in Tax Court and there are other legal avenues open 
to the resister. There is a penalty here of up to 25 percent. 

~— Caimi a deduction or credit—This method relies on aclaim’ 
that one is not obligated to pay for a war or war crimes (based on 
the first amendment and the Nuremburg principles). To claim a 
war tax deduction, file a form 1040 and complete Schedule A- 
Itemized Deductions. On line 33 list the amount of the war tax 
deduction. A war tax credit may also be claimed on 1040. In 
Part IV-Credits, cross out one of the items named and write 
“war tax credit,” then put the amount in the blank. 4 
__ The cost tothe average American household for proposed 
military outlay$ during fiscal 1977 was $1424. This compares 
with $25 for mass transit and $31 for health research. Do you 
want your money spent like this? 


conference to establish, among other things, international rules 
for the equitable exploitation of the mineral wealth of the sea. 
The central difficulty is that it would require highly sophisticated 
technology to harvest the huge deposits of minerals on the‘ocean 
floor. Estimated to be worth billions of dollars, these maganese 
nodules—which are at the heart of the dispute—are believed to 
contain vast amounts of valuable copper, nickel, cobalt, and 
manganese. The advanced industrial nations have, or think they 
have, the technology to exploit these resources; the developing 
‘nations do not. The wealthy nations wish to open the whole 
ocean floor to private companies of all nations—tacitly 
excluding those nations which lack the technology to field such 
companies—and the developing nations want these companies 
to provide their technology to an international authority that 
would share the mineral wealth among all nations. The poor 
nations refuse to accept the plan of the rich; the rich reject that of 
the poor, and so the conference is deadlocked. 


REJECTS NUCLEAR PROJECT 


’20s Los Angeles developers turned to Kern County for water 
and engineered a dubious deal that served as the basis for the 
movie “Chinatown.” Bumper stickers reading ‘‘Remember 
Owens Valley” are still common on Kern County pickups, and 
residents did not welcome another intrusion by a Los Angeles 
utility. 

The battle also reverted to the old question of water. The 
enormous reactors were scheduled to consume thousands of 
gallons for cooling, and after three years of drought many local 
residents were dubious about where the operators would get it. 

Officially, the plant was to be cooled with runoff from 
agricultural irrigation. San Joaquin farmers usé’ deep irrigation 
trenches to capture runoff, and the plant builders hoped to use 
this to cool the reactor. 

Under pressure, they also quietly admitted contingency plans 
to tap the California aqueduct, which supplies much of southern 
California’s drinking water. Local farmers greeted the plan with 
skepticism, speculating that the reactors might deprive them of 
precious irrigation water. The DWP also planned to flood 
35,000 acres of farmland for a reservoir. Since the irrigation 
runoff would be saline in content, it would need to sit idle fora 
time while particulates settled out and the water became fit for 
cooling the reactors. The prospect of losing nearly six square 
miles of farmland angered locals, who claimed it would cost the 
region thousands of agricultural jobs and substantial income. 


Farmers also feared unbalanced weather problems due to 
steam emissions from the plant’s huge cooling towers. Because 
the steam would also be chemically treated to keep it free of 


micro-organisms, farmers were_concerned about chemicals 


settling on their fields, as well as damage to local weather 
patterns. 

Indeed, the well-organized campaign to defeat the measure 
became one of the few major issues on which both farm owners 
and workers officially agreed. “All in all,” 26-year-old Wasco 
farmer Jeff Fabbri said just before the vote, “Ican’t really think 
of any good reason to vote for the damn thing.” 

Nonetheless, the overwhelming rejection of the plant came as 
a shock to nuclear supporters who poured thousands of dollars 
into the county in a pre-election blitz. 

National Pattern 

The Kern County vote is the prime example of a pattern that_| 
is developing across the country in small communities Slated for 
nuclear power plants: opposition for non-nuclear reasons com- 
monly focused on water and agriculture. 

In Montague, Mass., for example, nuclear opponents have 
campaigned against a plant scheduled there on the grounds that 
the plant would obstruct a natural aquifer and could deprive 
local residents of their drinking supply as well as cause damage 
to the Connecticut River. - 

In Texas, residents of Austin and San Antonio have become 
wary of the Glen Rose reactor being built near Ft. Worth 
because they fear the project might disrupt an aquifer. 

In Seabrook, N. H., reactors already under construction have 
stirred fears that the project will drain the local water table and 
deprive local home owners of their drinking supply. Seabrook 
residents are also unhappy about the prospect of hot water 
emissions from the plant that could damage the local fishing 
industry .’ 
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Thursday 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION LUNCHEON — With Lynda Goff 
‘and Al Stewart. Goff: “Bringing Your Research Into the Classroom.” 
Stewart: “Using Computers to Help ‘Turn Students On’.” 12 noon, 
College V Served Dining Room. Free. Teaching and counseling staff only. 
Advance reservations to Lee Jones 4380/2814. 

MEETING — Team captains for team sports. 4 to 4:30 pm. soccer; 4:30 
to 5 pm waterpolo; 5 to 5:30 pm softball. East Field House Activity Bldg. 
RECEPTION — jo weicome-new Asian American Studies faculty for 
spring quarter. 5:30 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec Room. 


UCSC Racquetball Club — Organizational meeting for aii curreni aid 


prospective members. 5:30 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm. 

UCSC RACQUETBALL CLUB — Organizational meeting for all 
current and prospective members. 5:30 pm, East Courts. 

MOVIE — “Camille,” with Rudolph Valentino; “Camille” with Greta 
Garbo. These films are being shown in celebration of the Ridiculous 
Theatrical Company’s parody performance of “Camille” on April 8. 7 
pm, Kresge Town Hall. General $1.50, students and senior citizens $1. 
THEATER PERFORMANCE — By the Mark Taper Forum Improvis- 
ational Theater Project. 8 pm, Performing Arts Theater. General $4., 

. Students and seniors $3. 4 

MEETING — US—China Friendship Committee. Prepare for El Grupo 
Moncada’s performance. 8 pm, Charles E. Merrill Room. 

MOVIE — “A Boy and His Dog.” 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall. Stev. stud. 50¢, others $1. 


Friday 
‘LECTURE a Marilyn Katz will speak on“ Attack on Abortion Rights: A 
Threat to Women Only?” 8 pm. Laurel St. Community Center. Room 1. 


Free. Marilyn is the national coordinator of NAM Reproductive Rights - 


work, a coordinator for the July Forth Coalition and member of the 
Chicago Women’s Health Task. Force. 


SUN DAY — Sun Day is an international celebration of solar energy and’ 
its many uses in meeting our energy needs. Sun Day will take place May 53, . 
during Solar Week. The Santa Cruz County Sun Day. Coalition has 
formed to plan local activities and events. Everyone interested in helping 
to plan Sun Day on a local level is urged to attend a meeting Monday, 
March 27 at 7:30 pm in the Downtown library meeting room. For more 
information on Sun Day, please call 426-3140 or 688-2033, ext. 2529. 


KANAKA TRUST APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM — Sherman 
Chickering will be on campus Wed., April 12 to explain the one year 
apprenticeship program at Kanaka Trust, located north of San Francisco. 
Located in the mountains, mature young adults will help maintain the 
center and assist in training experiences for adults and preteens. Skills for 
the “post-civilized” age will be developed and the purpose of the’ 
apprenticeship is to develop leaders for that age. Call the Career Planning 
Center for time at 2183. 


CAREER ALTERNATIVES COURSE — A non-credit Career Alter- 
natives Course will be offered this spring quarter to help Liberal Arts 
Graduates search out career choices and to explore individual skills and 
values as they relate to future work. Ellie Foster, adviser from the Career 
Planning Center, will facilitate the class, each section will meet twice a 
week from April 3 through June 1. Processes of decision-making will be a 
particular focus. Sign up for one section: College Eight, Mon. and Wed., 


10 to 12 am, Soc. Sci. Bldg. Rm. 220, or Merrill College, Charles E. 


Merrill Lounge, Tues. and Thurs., 1 to 3 pm. 


\APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY — Anyone interested in the UCSC. 
Appropriate Technology program or Appropriate Technology grants 
tenth contact Lisa Frantzis, ext. 4402, or Prof. Bill Friedland or Nina 


SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE WANTED — The English Lang- | 
uage Program for Adults of Volunteer Service has a great need of persons. 


. who speak Spanish. They are needed to interview prospective clients who 
Speak no English and to accompany a tut6r in order to set up lesson times 
-and tesolve any particular problems regarding teaching sessions. Students 


of Spanish should find this an excellent opportunity to practice their 
Spanish to attain that peak of fluency so desireable in learning a second 
language. If you would like to help, please call 423-0554. week days. 
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UC APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY GRANTS — There will be a 
workshop on proposal writing for anyone interested and specifically for 
those applying for the April 20 grant deadline for the UC Appropriate 
Technology grants. Friday April 7 11:30 to 1 pm. Led by Bill Briedland. 
Soc. Sci. 220. Free. Call Lisa X4402 for mare info. 

LECTURE — Irving Hexom, professor from Regents College, Van- 
couver, Canada: “‘Religious Dimensions of Apartheid.” 1:30 pm, Music 
East Bldg. 

SHABBAT POTLUCK — We will discuss Operation Tzedakah and 
raise Jewish student awareness. RSVP to Susan Brownstein, 426-9746; 
Marc Remis, 426-8474. 6:30 pm, Oakes Coffee House. . 
MOVIE — “Of Black America: Black History, Lost, Stolen or Strayed.”” 
7 and 9:30 pm., Stevenson Dining Hall, FREE. 

MOVIE — “The Last Detail.” 7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom 2, $1. 
LECTURE/DEMONSTRATION — The Ridicuious Theairicai Co.. 
on-the company’s work. 8 pm, Performing Arts Theater. FREE. 
CONFERENCE/CONCERT — American Society of University 
Composers Regional Conference. Concert no. 1, New Music. Compos- 
ers: Cope, Masters, Durling, and Preobrajenska. 8 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall. Free. 

CONCERT — Soundheim: A performance of Stephen Soundheim music 
and lyrics by Kathy Caton, Robert Walker, and Evelyn Shiro, with Sten 
Hammer on piano. 8:15 pm, College V Dining Hall, FREE. 


. DANCE — Band: “Night Owls” from Watsonville. 9 pm, Merrill Dining 


Hall, FREE. 


Saturday 


CONCERT — Skycreek will be at the Catalyst, 9:30 pm. $2. at the door. 
Also playing will be Cayenne. ; 


RAMA CONFERENCE — Raza Medical Association, statewide 


‘ organization. Meeting with students from UCSC, CHE organization. 11 
am Saturday to 5 pm Sunday. Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm.,, and Music East 


Bldg. 


they can still apply. Applications will continue to be accepted until funds 
are exhausted, and will be processed in the order in which they are 
complete. 


PRE-LSAT SEMINAR TAPES — The Josephson Pre-LSAT Seminar 
tapes are now available at the Career Planning Center. The Josephson 
program consists of a full practice exam and approximately seven hours of 
video taped lectures. The fee for this program (payable at the center) is 


.$35 for current UCSC students and $45 for all other people. People who 


have already taken the weekend seminar may review the tapes at no 
additional fee. If you have any questions concerning this program, please 
contact the Center at X2183. . 

ATTN MEDICAL SCHOOL APPLICANTS — Learn to use the Pre- 
Medical Committee. All applicants to medical school forFall of 1979 are 
encouraged to attend a special information session on the use of the Pre- 
Medical Committee at UCSC. At this meeting the procedures for using 
the Committee will be outlined and the necessary forms will be distributed 
and explained. The session is scheduled for Tuesday, April 11, at 7 pm in 
the CareerPlanning Center, 350 McHenry Library. 

HEALTH CAREERS INFORMATION — The Career Planning 


Center is sponsoring an information session of health careers on Monday, , 


April 10, at 4 pm. The purpose of this meeting is to identify students who 
are interested: in health-related careers, to share information and to 
develop resources. The meeting will take place at the Center, 350 
McHenry Library. 

INTERVIEWING TECHNIQUES — A video tape on effective 
interviewing techniques will be shown at the Career Planning Center, 350 


‘McHenry Library, on Wednesday, April 12, at 7 pm. 


CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT — April 11: K Mart Appar- 
el, retail management positions. April 12: The Kanaka Trust, apprentice 
positions in the Kanaka Trust Mountain Center. April 13: St. Paul Fire 
and Marine, trainee postions in claims, underwriting, marketing and risk 
inspection. April 13: Oakland Police Department, police officer posi- 
tions. If you would like information about or an appointment with any of 
the above visitors, please call Diane at the Career Planning Center, 
X4085. 


MOVIE — “I Love You Rosa,” a beautiful and sensitive love story set in 
19th century Jerusalem. Nominated for Best Foreign Language Film, it is 
one of the most celebrated films to come out of Israel. 7 and 9:30 pm,. 

Thimann Lecture hall 3. Stevenson students free, others, $1. 

MOVIE — “King of Hearts,” plus “Flash Gordon no. 3.” 7 and 9:30 pm, 
Classroom 2. $1. 

MEETING/PARTY — The Black Students Alliance. 7:30 pm, Charles 
E. Merrill Room. 

DRAMA — “Camille,” a play by Alexandre Dumas, written and 
directed by Charles Ludlum, noted N. Y. playwright, performed by the 
Ridiculous Theatrical Co., N.Y. A “differently” hilarious play you won't 
want to miss. 8 pm, Performing Arts Theater. General $3., $3.50, $4.: 
students and seniors $2., $2.50, $3. ; 
CONFERENCE/CONCERT — American Society of University com- 
posers Regional Conference. Concert no. 2, New Music. Composers: 
Bielawa, Saucedo, Yantis. 8 pm, Performing Aris Concert Hall FREE. 
DANCE — Band: Michael Been and Airtight. 9 pm, Stevenson Dining 


| Sunday 


LEVIATHAN STAFF MEETING — 8:00 in Merrill classroom 130. )£) 


Plans for spring issue will be discussed. Anyone interested in working on 
next issue is invited to attend. Call Dan at 425-7080 for info. 
SIERRA CLUB HIKE — 11 miles around UCSC campus and hills led 
by Paul and Philippa Pfeiffer. Meet at Felton Safeway, 9 am. Call 423- 
1097. 

CONFERENCE/CONCERT — American Society of University 
Composers Regional Conference. Concert no. 3, New Music. Compos- 
ers: Mumma, McDermott, Lewis, Brown, Sekon, Jockovich. 3 pm, 
Performing Arts Theater. Free. 

MOVIE — “Frenzy,” directed by Alfred Hitchcock. 7 pm, College V 
Dining Hall. $1. 

WELCOME BACK PARTY — GALA’s first gathering of the new 
quarter. Bring munchies and friends. All lesbians and gay men welcome. 7 
pm, Health Center Library. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION WORKSHOP — An all day workshop in 
Outdoor Education will be held Saturday, April 8, at Live Oak School in 
Santa Cruz. Teachers and parents will learn how to use the outdoors as a 
classroom to develop a child’s sensory awareness. Larry Moitozo, UCSC 
Wilderness Instructor and Outdoor Education Consultant for Santa Clara 
County, will conduct the program. The workshop is co-sponsored by t':e 
Office of Education and the Child Development Resource Center. 
Participants should pre-register at 425-2001. Registration fee is $3. 
College credit is available. The session will begin at 9 am and end at Spm. 
Participants are asked to bring a blanket and a brown bag lunch. 


LESBIAN MUSIC, ART & POETRY — Music, art and poetry from 
the lesbian community will be shared on Friday, March 17, beginning at | 
pm as part of the Women’s Week at Cabrillo College. The festivities will 
‘take place on the lawn outside the cafeteria. Everyone is welcome. 


MUSIC — Trish Nugent, along with Robin Flower, Marcia Bauman, and 
Holly Holleman, will be appearing Friday, April 7th, in a concert of 
original, acoustic music at the Live Oak Grange Hall on 17th Avenue in 
‘Santa Cruz. The concert, produced by Womens Works, will begin at 8 
pm. Tickets are $2.50 and proceeds will go to benefit the Santa Cruz 
Rising Moon Women’s Center. Tickets are available at You’ve Got Me 


Flying Kite Store, Santa Cruz Rising Moon Women’s Center, and 
Cymbaline Records. For more information call 426-3953. Everyone is 
welcome. 

ATTENTION LITERATURE MAJORS — Orientation for seniors 
planning to take the Literature Oral Exams in the Spring Quarter will be 
April 7, Friday at 2:30 pm in the Literature Board Lounge, 399 Applied 
Sciences. Reading lists are due in the Board Office by April 17. Senior 
Orals are scheduled for May 3, 4, 10 and 11. 

MUSIC — On Friday and Saturday evening, April 7 and 8, a musical 
‘collage of Stephen Sondheim’s work will be presented in the College V. 
Dining Hall, UCSC. The program will offer samples of Sondheim’s music 
and lyrics from successful Broadway productions as well as from lesser 
known productions. Sondheim will be performed by Kathy Caton, Robert 
Walker, and Evelyn Shiro, with Steven Hammer on piano. The two 


performances will begin at 8:15 pm and are open to the public. There will 
be no admission charge. 
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Monday 


MEETING — To organize a picket of the Bank of America for 
Thursday. Meet at the College V Fireside Lounge at 7:30 pm. 


LECTURE — By William Yabroff Ph.D. Topic: ‘‘Resistances in Clients 
to Transpersonal Awareness.” 8 pm at the P.S.I. Graduate School of 
Professional Psychology, 580 College Ave., Palo Alto, Ca. 
SCIENCE TABLE — Jim Pepper, Environmental Studies: ‘Bridging 
the Natural and Social Sciences in Formulating Environmental Policy.” 
Informal discussion over dinner. 5:45 pm, Crown Dining Hall A. Half- 
price meal tickets available for students. 

PHYSICAL CONDITIONING CLASS — A time to ease your body 
into shape with exercising and dance to music. Get your body ready for the 
sun! 7 pm, West Gym, Free. Through spring quarter. 

SCUBA CLUB AND TA MEETING — Club business and events. 
Deciding paid positions for Basic Scuba class. 7 pm, Martial Arts Room. 


_ LECTURE — Rabbi Rick Litvak jof the University Religious council will 


speak on “The Psychology of the Person in Rabbinic Literature,” a 
rabbinic view of the person. 7:30 pm, Cowell Conference Room, Free. 


Tuesday 


MOVEMENT PRINCIPLES — An ongoing class in F.M. Alexander’s 
movement principles will meet Tuesdays from 7 to 8:30 pm. Call 338- 
9177 evenings for further information. 

COLLOQUIUM — Ruth S. Day, professor of psychology, Yale 
University and Center for Advanced Study in Behavioral Sciences at 
Stanford: “Systematic Patterns of Cognition.” 4 pm, Room 499 Soc. Sci. 
Free. 

GALA CORE GROUP MEETING — Ail lesbians and gay men 
welcome to come and help plan GALA’s events. 7 pm, Charles E. Merrill 
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SHABBAT POTLUCK — Friday, April 7 at the Oakes coffeehouse; 
6:30 pm. Jewish students of Santa Cruz will have a potluck which will be 
open to the community. There will be a discussion of operation Tzedakah. 
RSVP to Susan Bronstein, 426-9746, or Mark Remis, 426-8474, 
ATTENTION HANDICAPPED STUDENTS — The booklet, “A 
Guide to Accessibility of Terminals/Access Travel Airports,” is avail- 
able at the Handicapped and Veteran Services Office, Central Services, 
Room 125, ext. 2829. 

LECTURE — Dr. Herbert Aptheker, widely-published specialist in 
Afro-American history, will speak on ‘Affirmative Action and ‘Reverse 
Discrimination’: A Marxian Analysis,” on Thursday, April 13, at 522 
Valencia Street, San Francisco, at 8 pm. For further information, call 
863°6637. 

JIN SHIN DO ACUPRESSURE — Free class in releasing shoulder 
and neck tension through Jin SHin Do acupressure. Sunday, April 9, 7:30° 


pm, Kresge Green Room 153. More info., Christy Lanzel, 429-0189. 


MARXIST STUDY SERIES — Laurel Community Center will be the 
site for the upcoming Marxist Study Series which will begin Friday, April 
7th at 7:30 pm. The four weekly sessions will explore the following topics: 
April 7: Military Spending vs. Politics; April 17: Racism: The American 
: Way of Politics; April 21: The Rebirth of Facism: The Attack on the 
Women’s Movement; April 28: Can the Labor Movement Survive 
George Meany? The instructor is Jack Kurzweil, president of United 
Professors of California, Local 1362, San Jose State. He has been a 
delegate to the Santa Clara Central Labor Council for the past six years. 
Suggested donation is $1.50 per class or $4.50 for the entire series. For 
more information call 423-1352. 
ANIMAL IMMUNIZATIONS — For dogs and cats (and their owners). 
Low cost immunizations. A new cofisumer oriented service called Pet 
Prevent-A- Care is coming to our area. Pet Prevent-A-Care is a low cost 
vaccination service that offers all the major vaccines for dogs and cats at 
reasonable prices. This service is privately owned and operated, and 
primarily concerned with preventive medicine for animals. Pet Prevent- 
A-Care holds day clinics, semiannually, at locations and times convenient 
for people, with efficiency and friendliness emphasized. Clinics will be 
held at the following locations: Look for our Big yellow sign at Capitola: 
‘Sunday, April 9. Hours: 9:30 am to 2:30 pm. King’s Plaza Shopping 
Center. 1601 41st Street. 
BOYCOTT THE BANK OF AMERICA — Because the Bank of 
America currently has over $188 million in loans outstanding to South 
Africa, a group of students and community members are conducting an 
informational picket of the main branch in Santa Cruz on Thursday, April 
13, 10 am. Sign up there to continue the picket for the next few weeks. We 
are contacting customers, church groups, and trade unions, asking them to 
either withdraw their account or write a letter to the President protesting 
the Bank’s loan policies. Meet Thursday at 10 am at the Baytree 
Bookstore parking lot, or at the bank itself. 
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Room. 
BIBLE STUDY — Koinonia, Campus Ambassadors Christian Fel- 
lowship. All students welcome. 7:30 pm, Cowell Health Center. 


_ PERFORMANCE — “‘Sizwe Bansi is Dead,” performed by Danny 


Glover and Carl Lumly. 8 pm, Cowell Dining Hall. Free. 


Wednesday | 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS LECTURE SERIES — “ Recent Developments in 
Solar Energy Applications,” will be the seventh topic in this year’s Public 
Affairs Lecture Series. Physicist, inventor, and entrepreneur Narinder S. 
Kapany will deliver the slide-illustrated presentation which will include a 
discussion of several of his own inventions. The sherry social will begin at 
11:30 aii, tunch will be served at noon, and Dr. Kapany’s 50-minute 
presentation will conclude at 1:30 pm. All members of the UCSC 
Affiliates, their guests and members of the Santa Cruz community are 
invited to attend. Cost of the luncheon/lecture is $5., payable at the door. 
Reservations are requested and may be made by phoning the UCSC 
Alumni Office at 429-2530 or 429-2496. 
PERFORMANCE — By the Isla Vista Gorilla Theater. 12 noon, 
College V Courtyard. Free. 
MOVEMENT WORKSHOP — With Blake Street Hawkeyes. | pm, B- 
100, Theater Arts. Free. 
Berkeley. 4 pm, B-100, Theater Arts. Free. 
CONCERT — E! Grupo Moncada, a Cuban musical group on their first 
tour of the US. A musical concert with traditional Cuban, Afro-Cuban, 
Latin American, and Nueva Tropa songs and music. 8 pm, College V 
Dining Hall. General $2.50, students $2.00. 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCING — Ail levels invited to spend the evening 
learning and reviewing new and old Israeli folk dances. 7:30 pm, Music 
East Bldg. Free. Call Laurie Topel for info, 425-0897. 
MOVIE — Roger Corman’s “The Wild Angels.” 8 and 10 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall. Kresge students 50¢, others $1. 


WORKSHOP — EI Grupo Moncada, a Cuban musical group who are 


WOMEN IN THE ARTS — On Thurs., April 13, the Career Planning 
Center is sponsoring a forum on “Women in the Arts.” Three local artists 
will be present to discuss their own career, experiences in the arts: Mary 
Holmes, professor of art at UCSC, Roberta Bristol, dance instructor at 
Cabrillo College, and Sharon Cadwallader, author of Whole Earth 


Cookbook. This event will take place in the College Five Fireside Lounge : 


at 2 pm. Refreshments will be served following the discussion. 
HEALTH CARE COALITION — The Health Care Coalition is doing 
grassroots organizing in the community. We are working with the 
Westside neighborhood to help them build an organization which would 
focus on improving health care needs in their area. We have worked for a 
Nurse-Midwife program, reopening the County Hospital, expanding 
County. Clinic services, and other projects. Students who wish to learn the 
skills.on community organizing would work with members of the coalition 
and_assist with the tasks of building a neighborhood group. Other areas 
would include liaison work between the coalition and government 
agencies, production and distribution of leaflets and educational material, 
researching health care centers, and putting together an internal education 
program. For more information, contact Julie Martchenke at426-7199 or 
Craig Merrilees at 427-3107. 
NONVIOLENCE RESOURCE CENTER EVENTS — The new 
Spring/Summer calendar of events for the Resource Center for Nonvio- 
lence is now available! All the information, times, and dates of major 
actions, events, study groups, workshops, and training sessions in 
nonviolence offered by the Resource Center are provided in this full page, 
color calendar. To find out more and get your copy, write or call the 
Resource Center for Nonviolence, PO Box 2324, Santa Cruz, Ca., 
95063. 423-1626. 
FINANCIAL AID ANNOUNCEMENT — Ail students receiving 
Basic Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG) must register for at least 
3 courses spring quarter. Students registering for only 2 courses will be 
billed for a portion of their grant. Students registering for only | course will 
be billed for the entire quarterly amount. ’ 
SPRING QUARTER CAREER ADVISING PROGRAM — 
Throughout Spring Quarter the Career Planning Center will be sponsoring 
several group advising sessions. The current schedule for these group 
meetings is as follows: Pre-Medical Advising: every Mon. 10:30 am, 
every Thurs. 3:30 pm. Psychology Career Advising: every Mon. | :30 pm, 
every Fri. 9 am. Pre-Law Advising: every Thurs. 2 pm. Resume Advising: 
every Thurs. 4 pm, Fri. 1 pm (April 7 and 21, May 5 and 12). Career 
Exploration (using the CPPC Library ): every Thurs. 3 pm. All of these 


sessions will take place’at the Career Planning Center, 350 McHenry 


Library. For further information, call X2183. Individual career advising 
is also available through the Center on an appointment basis. ° 


REGISTRATION ENDS — April 14. College approval and a $25. late 
fee are required after this date. 


on their first tour of the United States. They will do a workshop on “The 
Roots of Cuban Music.” 3 pm, Merrill Dining Hall, Free. 
MIME WORKSHOP — By Jan Munroe of Rags and Patches Theatah, 


Thursday 


WORKSHOP — By Suzanne Lacy and Leslie Labowitz on “‘Media 
Drama Events—Organizing Around Violence Against Women,”’ part I. 
10:30 pm, room 212 College VIII. Free. 

PERFORMANCES — An open rehearsal with Lilith; 12 noon. Four 
Short Women and Gay Men’s Theater Collective; 7:30 pm.. Both 
performances in Kresge Town Hall. Free. 

WORKSHOP — By Susan Griffin and Gilda Grillo, “Feminist Vision- 
ary Theater.” 2 pm, room 156, Kresge. Free. 

WORKSHOP — By Susan Griffin, Kay Carney, et al. Panel: “Is There 
a Feminist Theater?”’ 3:30 pm, College V Fireside Lounge. Free. 
ISRAEL ACTION COMMITTEE — An open organizational meeting. 
We will discuss’ upcoming events and strategy. 7:30 pm, Kresge Rust 
Room. : 

MOVIE — “Dog Day Afternoon.” 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining 
Hall. Stev. Students 50¢, others $1. 


ART EXHIBIT SCHEDULE CHANGES — Notification of schedule 
changes for spring quarter exhibits at the Mary Porter Sesnon Gallery, 
College V: The exhibition, ‘‘Rembrandt and His Followers in the Graphic 
Media,” originally scheduled for April 2 to May 15 has been canceled. 
We are hoping to reschedule this for next Fall, but are not yet sure it will be 
possible. The exhibition, ‘UCSC Student Work: A Juried Exhibition,” 
originally scheduled for May 24 to June 7, will open on May 1, and will 
remain on view through June 3. Gallery hours for this exhibit will be 
Monday through Friday, 12 to 5 pm. 

GAY OPPRESSION AND LIBERATION STUDY GROUP — 
Wednesday, April 5 through May 10, the Gay and Lesbian alliance will 
cosponsor a study group with the Resource Center for Non-Violence on 
the book: “‘Gay Oppression and Liberation.” The study group will meet at 
the Resource Center, 515 Broadway, Santa Cruz, at 7:30 pm, and will 
by co-facilitated by Kimlin McDaniel and Jeremy Grainger. The book 
will be available for sale at the Center, and a copy will be on reserve at the 
GALA library. For more information about his study group call GALA 
429-2468 or RCNV 423-1626. ; 

GALA COALITION STATEWIDE CONFERENCE — April 21-23. 
The spring quarter statewide meeting of UCGLC will be held at UC San 
Diego. All interested campus lesbians and gay men are encouraged to 
attend. Call the GALA library at 429-2468 for ride information and more 
details on the conference. 7 

FIGURE DRAWING GUILD — Guild will meet every Monday night 
from 7 to 10 pm. at College V D-248. There is a different nude model 
every week. $2. for the quarter. Everyone welcome. Class starts Monday, 


April 10. 


SPEECH — “Recent Encounter With Women of the Middle East” will 


be a report of Dolores Taller, member Berkeley branch of Women’s 
Internation League for Peace and Freedom, of a three-week tour of the 
Middle East. She was one of sixteen women who toured Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and the West Bank, conferring with journalists, 
women’s groups, League members and government Officials, to assess the 
prospects for peace in the Middle East. The meeting will be on 
Wednesday, April 12, at the Arion Hall, 230 Plymouth Street, at 11:30 
am, under the sponsorship of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, Santa Cruz branch. The public is invited to bring a brown 


oe and dessert and coffee will be served. For further info., call 476- 
9. . 


SEAPORT GRADUATE COURSES — Mystic Seaport, Mystic; 


Conn. The Frank C. Munson Memorial Institute of American Maritime 
Studies will again conduct its summer graduate program at Mystic 
Seaport, this year from June 26 through August 4, announced. Dr. 
Benjamin W. Labaree, Director of the Institute. For application informa- 
tion, write: The director, Munson Institute, Mystic Seaport, Conn., 
06355. Deadline for application is May 1. 
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The Saga of Fine Arts 


by Monty Kelley 


Maybe it’s my mind slipping but the breaks 


seem shorter and shorter each time. A week 
and a half didn’t seem like any time at all to 
catch my breath before Spring quarter jumped 
back into action, but here we are again, 
returned from the cities, back in sunny Santa 
‘Crazy. Well, let’s hear from you folks out 
there who are doing your Senior perfomances, 
exhibits dances, musics, photography and 
whatever else, so that we can keep track of 
what is happening at UCSC during the quarter. 
Particularly those students from the east side 
of campus who are showing work or perform- 
ing. City on a Hill would be glad to give you 
coverage if we know that you’re alive and well 
out there. Drop us a line in the campus mail or 
else give a call. 

Although Robert Frank has come and 
gone, it seems appropriate to mention that his 
movies were shown at College V near the end 
of Winter quarter and were very well attended. 
Robert Frank was on campus in the afternoon 
of March 16 to give an informal lecture on his 
work as a photographer and artist. The lecture, 
well attended by students and faculty, was 
given outside the College VY coffschaiise under 
the redwoods. Frank reminisced about his 
experiences and told a little about his friend- 


ship with Jack Kerouac with whom Frank 
traveled across the U.S. ‘ 

In the evening, a capacity crowd filled the 
College V dining hall to see two films he 
made. The first was called Keep Busy and 
was slightly blemished by camera difficulties. 
The second movie probably drew the crowd 
even though the movie could not be advertised 
nor could admission be charged due to the 
fact that rights over the movie are currently 
embroiled in a court battle between Robert 
Frank and the Rolling Stones. This film, 
Cocksucker Blues, is a behind the scenes 
story of a Rolling Stones tour that shows a 
side of the Stones that may or may. not be 
familiar to the public. 

On Saturday, April 8 at San Lorenzo park 
there will be a Stop the Spray Day demonstra- 


_ tion to protest the spraying of paraquat on the 


Mexican fields. If you or anyone that you 
know has smoked or does smoke presently, 
then you should be in attendence at this 
protest meeting to voice your concern. Letter 
campaigns to the state legislature and to the 
President will be initiated at this time voicing 
opposition and demanding that an immediate 
stop be put to this form of biological warfare 
against 14 million Americans who smoke. 
There will also be live music if all goes 
according to plan. 

Listen to the Sunday morning radio program 
CHANGES on KZSC for a spiritual and 
intellectual lift. Great things are happening 
there every weekend so keep tuned. It may be 
a guest lecture by someone from the Psyche- 
delic Education Center or a musician playing 
his songs or tune in and find out. 
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The Campus Arts Commission in their 
March | meeting delved deeper into the idea 
of constructing a new gallery on campus. The 
idea has been tossed around for a number of 
years at UCSC but without any meaningful 
response from the administration. 

In a letter to the chancellor the commission 
urgently recommended that the campus under- 
take building a university gallery. Such a 
facility would house the present UCSC collec- 
tion and have a rotating exhibition which 
would provide information for students as 
well as stimulate an interest from the commun- 
ity. 

Starting Tuesday April 11 and going on 
daily until the 15th, the Peoples Theater 
Festival will be presenting a wide variety of 
performances and workshops around campus. 
All the'events are free; so keep your eyes and 
ears open. There are too many events to list 
them all, but you should be able to find a 
posteror a brochure somewhere or possibly 
find out by calling GATE. 

of you that remember Leo Brouwer’s 
guitar work last quarter and enjoyed his music 
will certainly enjoy Grupo Moncads, 
ien piece band from Cuba. Brouwer highly 
recommended them as outstanding entertain- 
ment and the US-Cuba friendship committee 
is sponsoring their performance. The music 


Robert Frank by Kevin Flynn 


will begin at 8:00 p.m. in College V dining 
hall, the admission fee is $2. 

For those of you that want to tour the 
galleries on campus, there is a sea of ceramics 
in the Bridge Gallery by Jeanne Newman. 
The Bridge is open from 10 to6:00, April 2-8 
For those of you who don’t know, the Bridge 
Gallery is located next door to the College V 
Coffeehouse. 

In the College V courtyard there is 2 
selection of sculpture which will be on display 
April 3 to 9. In the James B. Hall Gallery 
downstairs next to the dining hall is an 
exhibition of works by Will Combs including 
painting, sculpture and film, from April 2-8 

Tonight is the last night to catch the Bear 
Republic Theater at Performing Arts Theater 

at 8:30. The performance last night was great 
so don’t miss them. See the article about them’ 
this week also, : 

There will be a performance of Stephen 


Sonheim music with lyrics by Robert Walker, 
Evelyn Shiro, Kathy and Steven Hammer 


on piano in the College V dining hall at 8:15 
on April 7 and 8. The price of admission is 
free which is a great, economical way to 
spend an evening with that guy or gal that you 
just met in your class, 


Donna Maurillo-Martin is exhibiting her * 


photographs in the College VIII gallery in 
room 212 of the Social Science building. Her 
images and captured candid moments are 
worth an investment of your time. The gallery 
is open all day from 8:30 to 5:00, so stop in 
and browse around a while, 

All art and aestheti¢s buffs should be 
attending the lecture by Lawrence Gowing 


April 7 at 8:00 p.m. in Oakes 105. Gowing 
will give a lecture on “Matisse: The Method 
of a Colorist.’’ 

“Vivaldi, Bach, and Mozart” are the fea- 
tured composers for the third concert of this 
year’s Santa Cruz Festival of Living Music, 
Sunday, April 9, 8 pm, at First Congregational 
Church. 

The Cremona Chamber Ensemble, an af- 
filiate of UCSC’s College Eight, is comprised 
of students, affiliates of College Eight, facul- 
ty, and virtuoso guest artists, who have re- 
cently recorded a Vivaldi record by the direct 
to disc process. 

Heiichiro Ohyama, who has been in the 
area for four years as Assistant Professor at 
UCSC, has also received many honors in’ 
Japan, England, and America, and has re- 
corded with Columbia. Festival Director Linda 


‘-Burman-Hall, a frequent performer in local 


programming, is equally accomplished as 
scholar and concert artist. Currently a mem- 
ber of the music faculty at UCSC, she teaches 
harpsichord, music history, Baroque cham- 
ber music, and world music-courses. 
Tickets for the third concert on April 9 are 
available at Santa Cruz Box Office and at the 
door, for $3 General Admission, and onlv $2 
for Students and Seniors. First Congregational 
Church is at 900 High Street, Santa Cruz. 
Sea ee ee ee 


DRAWING MARATHON HELD 
FOR ARTISTS, SCULPTORS 
Artists and sculptors are invited to an all- 
day Drawing Marathon at Civic Arts Education, 
Sunday, April 9, from 10 am to 5 pm. This is 
the second marathon held at Civic Arts, 
following a similar event held last September. 
The marathon features several modeling 
areas with continuous long and short poses, 


SANTA CRUZ 


Under the direction of Maestro George 
Barati, the Santa Cruz County Symphony 
will perform Irmelin Prelude by Delius, 
Rivolgete a lui lo Squardo by Mozart, 
“Abendstern” from Tannhauser by Wagner, 
and “Credo” from Othello by Verdi. Singing 
these works will be guest baritone John Robert 
Dunlap. The program will also include a 
performance by the Cabrillo College Com- 
munity Chorus, under the direction of Gene 
Manners, with local soloists June Manners, 
soprano; Marilyn Liddicoat, contralto, and 
Gene Manners, tenor, with Bemard Comeliussen 


TOURNEE OF ANIMATION 


The 12th Tormee of’ Animation will be 
presented at Civic Arts Theatre in Walnut 
Creek on Sunday, April 9 at 7:30 pm. This is 
the first time the Tournee has been held in 
Contra Costa County, and will give viewers 
an opportunity to view the program before 
seeing the new 13th Tournee which will 
preview in Walnut Creek on May 14. 

The International Animated Film Association 
annually selects feature-length and short ani- 
mated films for presentation in the Tournee of 
Animation. The films represent outstanding 
examples of the arts and techniques of anima- 
tion produced in recent years. 

Two works in the program were chosen as 
Academy Award nominees for animation: 
“The Street” by Caroline Leaf and “Dedalo” 
by Manfredo Manfredi of Rome which de- 
picts an evocation mood of recollection and 
revelry. 

Many of the features are humorous, some 
are fanciful, some carry a statement for a 
segment of society. There are 25 films in all, 
from 10 countries. 


individual and mulipie modei groups, gesture 
and long poses. The event is presented in 
cooperation with the Berkeley Models Co- 
Op. 


Artists should bring their own sketching 
materials, equipment, and seating. Clay will 
be for sale in the ceramics Studio; firing 
arrangements will be made individually. 

Instructors will be available to draw and 
assist. Participants must be 18 or older and 
may come at any time during the marathon. A 
$5 fee is payable at the door with no pre- 
registration necessary. 


SYMPHONY 


baritone with the Choir. 

Both performances will be in the UCSC 
College V Dining Hall; the-first on Saturday, 
April 15, at 8 p.m., the second on Sunday, 
April 16, at 3 p.m. Admission is $5.50 
general, $3 students with I. D. and Gold Card 
holders. 

Continuing his informative and successive 
message of telling audiences what to listen for 
in musical presentations, Maestro George 
Barati will give a free preview of the Santa 
Cruz Symphony Concert IV program on 
Wednesday April 12 at 12:00 noon in UCSC’s 
Performing Arts Concert Hall. This is open to 


as narrator. John Robert Dunlap will sing . the public. 
SS 


we 


This Thursday evening two versions of the 
movie Camille will be shown. The first movie 
is a 1921 version that stars Rudolph Valentino, 
and the second movie of Camille stars Greta 
Garbo and Robert Taylor. These movies are 
then going to be followed on Saturday, April 
8, at 8 pm by the Ridiculous Theatrical 


_ Company and their version of Camille. This 


will be in the Performing Arts Theater. 


PRR a aie are BERT 


The Ridiculous Theater Company 


Reserved seating is $3, $3.50, and $4, and 
students are given a dollar discount on each 
price. Tickets are available from the UCSC 
Box Office and the Santa Cruz Box Office. 

There will be a free lecture and demonstra- 
tion on April 7 at 8 pm in the Performing Arts 
Theater by members of the Ridiculous The- 
atrical Company which should provide an 
interesting prelude to their performance. 


We’re All Bozos 


by Paul Kane 

As the rumor says, Post Graduation can be 
a drag. The Real World isn’t really, but it 
does seem like a damn good imitation some- 
times. But if one looks hard enough there are 
occasional escapes from Life After UCSC 
that makes even unemployment palatable. 
One of the most important ones for me 
was...The Grateful Dead Movie. 

What?! The Dead Movie. A little back- 
ground. First, I didn’t find it, it found me 
through an introduction by a slavering, fanatic 
Dead Head. I didn’t really want to go, because 
after three Dead concerts and superficial 
listenings to their albums I had as yet no 
ascertainable slavering attributes. 

But Yea Verily, I was converted upon 
viewing to the ranks of the Dead Heads (you 
know, the kind who'd like to have Jerry 
Garcia’s middle finger tip preserved in for- 
maldahyde next to their stereo). 

The film, shot during their four night en- 
ment in Winterland in 1974, is everything 
that a rock movie should be. Edited under the 
watchful eye of Garcia, it captures and ties 
down those elusive moments that those 
tedious, grainy rock films have searched for; 
the soul of a unique musical amalgamation 
and a look at the fans that have kept them 
unique. Through deft cutting and an extra- 
ordinary sound mix, it brings the music alive 
on celluloid with perfect faithfulness. I was at 
one of the concerts in 1974, and I’ve no doubt 
in my mind which was the better experience. 

The movie was produced with typically 
elaborate care and took almost three years to 
appear on screen. The first part is an uptempo 
look at the Dead, past and present with their 
music propelling some flashback sequences. 
The second half shifts gears, and holds a tone 
similiar to that last hovering harmonic on a 
lengthy recorded Dead acid wandering. 

It opens with some animation that would 
have been banned in 1965 as potentially 
hallucinagenic. Or at least, that’s the way it 
seemed to this viewer. 

Rock and Roll is really a bad subject for the 
critic. No matter how refined the criticism, 
it’s always doomed to be past tense. To be an 
artistic conscious, which is what one aspires 
to be, is quite irrelevant to the artist in the 
midst of creation. And those moments in 
Rock are best found under the spotlight during 
a live performance. The Dead have gathered 
their large following through marathon 
concerts that illustrate this point perfectly. 
They give as much energy to the audience as 
the audience feeds back to the band, but if 
you’re not plugged into the loop, you can 
become monumentally bored. Probably the 
best thing that one can say about the movie is 
that it defines this loop for posterity, and 
allows the theatre audience to experience 
second hand what Dead Heads have been 
raving about since the days of the Acid Tests. 

Jerry Garcia reacted with astonished dis- 
belief when an overawed interviewer with 
B.A.M. asked him about the chances of The 
Dead Movie ever making it to television. If 
that ever happened, 50 million people would 
spasmodically switch channels to catch the 
last few minutes of Project UFO. But the 
other 150 million or so would be hooked on 
the Dead. Tee shirts. rolled eyeballs and 
Bong juice cocktails would surely follow. 

I’ve seemed to ramble a little bit, but with 
unsteady hand I’ll summerize my major point 
(see, I’ve learned something in College). The 
Dead Movie, now at the Sash Mill, is living 
and easily available proof to the skeptic and 
convert alike of one of the hallowed maxims 
‘rom the Book of the Dead. 

There is nothing like a Grateful Dead 
concert. 


City On A. 


GRUPO MONCADA 


by Valarie Landeau 

One of Cuba’s foremost musical groups, 
“El Grupo Moncada,” is making their first 
tour of the United States this Spring. The 
students of the U.S.—Cuba Friendship 
Committee have arranged for them to give a 
workshop on the Roots of Cuban Music on 
the afternoon of April 12 in the Merrill 
Dining Hall. At 8 p.m. that evening they will 
give a musical concert in the College V 
Dining Hall. The Grupo Moncada plays 
songs representative of the new Cuban song 
movement “‘La Nueva Trova,’’ traditional 
Cuban music, Afro-Cuban music, and other 
Latin American music. 

There has been a severe lack of communi- 
cation between Cuba and the United States. 
for the last seventeen years due to the blockage 
imposed on Cuba by our government. The 
Grupo Moncada’s performance provides one 
of the first opportunities for American audi- 
ences to see and hear for themselves Cuban 
performers. Their performance will be an 
important and beneficial event for the Santa 
Cruz community, as it is the first step towards 
the long-term friendship of two peoples. 

Since the Grupo Moncada first performed 
together in 1972 in the University of Havana, 
they have set out to popularize Cuban and 
Latin American folk music. They combine 
traditional rythms and styles with current 
political and historical themes as well as new 
and innovative forms. 


The Grupo Moncada plays a wide range of 
music, from Afro-Cuban chanting and per- 
cussion to soft sweet ballads. Their songs” 
vary in topic and style almost as much aas the 
41 different instruments they play: Thir mu- 
sic reflects the culture and history of Cuba. 
They feel their music can be used for revolu- 
tionary change as it stimulates the brain and 
soul. 

The Grupo Moncada performs mainly in 
schools, universities, work centers and ama- 
teur festivals in Cuba, as well as appearing 
regularly on radio and television in Cuban 
and abroad. They have toured in Peru, Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia and will be per- 
forming in Europe and the United States. 

They have recorded three LP’s alone: se- 
ven with other members of the “Nueva 
Trova” movement in Cuba, a record with 
Chilean composer Angel Parra, and a num- 
ber of 45’s. They’ve also provided music for 
several Cuban films and won several awards. 

Each of the eight members of the group 
have work and responsibility outside the 
group. The Grupo Moncada members in- 
clude teachers of French and English, an 
economist, a student of music and a student of 
port engineering. 

Their diverse interests, musical range, poli- 
tical and historical perspective, as well as 
their perfroming presence and dynamics 
makes Grupo Moncada’s performances a 
shame to miss. 


FOLK GUITARIST ALISON WHITE 


Folksinger-guitarist Alison White will be 
performing one night only, at The Good Fruit 
Co., 2017 N. Pacific Ave., Santa Cruz, on 
April 6th, 8:00 p.m. Raised in a musical 
family, her diverse background includes re- 
ceiving pointers in music and showmanship 
from her mother, who toured the New York 
City nightclub circuit for years, as well as 
tutelage from her father and brother, who 


played piano and sang, respectively. ~~~ 


Alison is widely versed in both classical 
and contemporary guitar styles; her repertoire 
includes many of her own original composi- 
tions, some featuring poetry set to music. 
Now a student at Cowell College, Alison and 
her guitar have traveled and played extensively 
on the West Coast, currently finding her 
teaching and performing throughout the Bay 
Area. 
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COMPOSERS 
CONVENTION 


by Mary Fitzpatrick 

The American Society of University 
Composers is an organization as Singular as it 
sounds. Its membership includes both uni- 
versity students and teachers who practice 
the art of musical composition. The ASUC 
regularly publishes a national newsletter, 
puts out records of its members’ music ac- 
companied by scores of this music, and has 
developed a radio series based on perform- 
ances of members’ compositions. According 
to UCSC professor and ASUC member 
David Cope, these features of the Society 
serve to “unite composers across the nation 
and keep them informed of each others’ 
work.” 

This very helpful process is further abetted 
by conferences, both regional and national, 
which the Society sponsors annually. This 
year Gordon Mumma, Chairperson of the 
Board of Studies in Music at UCSC and - 
ASUC Regional Co-chairperson, spearheaded 
a motion to have the Western Regional 
Conference here this year. Andhere it will be, 
the weekend of April 7-9. David Cope is 
working closely on the managerial details of 
the event and he claims that this “is an 
exciting honor for UCSC. 

“This is an important conference where 
sparks will be generated. It is completely 
relevant for musicians as well as composers. 
Keeping traditions alive is one thing, but 
exploring, hearing and playing the music of 
living composers is essential for all of us 
involved with music today.” , 

Performers and composers during the three 
day event will come from all parts of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Northern California, 
though most will be from the UCSC campus. 
Below follows a schedule of free concerts and 
seminars to which the public is invited. 

All four of the daytime seminars take place 
in the ‘J’, or Music Building of the Performing 
Arts Complex. ; 

Friday 7 April: 

3 p.m.—lecture delivered by Joe Sekon: 
“Data Generation and Control Systems.” 
8 p.m.—concert in the Performing . Arts 
Concert Hall featuring music by Santa Cruz 
composers Randy Masters, David Cope, 
Ken Durling, Lolly Lewis, and Very Preobra- 
jenska. This concert will feature mostly new 
music for traditional instruments and en- 
sembles. 
Saturday 8 April: 

10:30 a.m.—“Electronic Music in Latin 
America,” a lecture delivered by Gordon 
Mumma. 

3 p.m.—‘‘Macro-Structures in Composition,” 
a lecture to be delivered by Herbert Bielawa. 
8 p.m.—concert in the Performing Arts 
Concert Hall: electronic and tape music fea- 
curing the compositions of Herbert Bielawa, 
or Saucedo, Michael Yantis, Greg Steinke, 
and Elliott Schwartz. 

Sunday 9 April: 

10:30 a.m.—lecture by David Cope: ‘33- 
Note Just Intonation.” 

3 p.m.—Performing Arts Theater: a large, 
multi-media concert featuring music by Gordon 
Mumma, Joe Sekon, Karl Brown, Don 
Jacovich, and McDermott. Most of these 
people are from UCSC. 


a a 
March on. Do not tarry. 


To go forward to to move 
toward perfection. March 
on and fear not the thorns 
or the sharp stones on 
life's path. Kahlil Gibran 
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FINDARTOM 


THE AMAZING ITP 


The Bear Republic ‘iheater will sponsor 
the Improvisational Theatre Project (ITP), 
the resident ensemble of the Los Angeles 
Music Center’s Mark Taper Forum, in two 
evenings of fun-filled theater for the entire 
family. The ITP will perform two short plays, 
GUNS and AN ACT OF IMAGINATION, 
both directed by John Dennis, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, April 5 and 6, at 8:30 p.m. at 
the UCSC Performing Arts Theater. 

GUNS, a musical fantasy by Doris Baizley, 
with music by Harry Aguado, is a futuristic 
fable about the last seven guns held in cap- 
tivity. One day they decide to plead their case 
for freedom and, in the process, learn about 


Specials at the Bay Tree Bookstore 


Beginning April 10th: Another 99¢ & $1.99 Booksale 


Beginning April 17th: Record Sales L.P.’s for 
$1.98,$2.69 and up 


signed to include audience suggestions, this 
enchanting act explores new worlds of ex- 


perience through comedy, fantasy, and even 
the abstract. 


The sets and costumes for GUNS and AN’ 
ACT OF IMAGINATION are designed by 
Charles Berliner. Musical accompaniment is 
by Harry Aguado and choreography by 
Carolyn Dyer. The cast of ITP includes: 


Nathan Cook, Donna Fuller, Noreen Hennessy, 
E. Lamont Johnson, Don McAlister, Michael 
McNeilly and Tony Papenfuss. 
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KING OF HEARTS 


by Jerry Smith 
If you have yet to see “King of Hearts,” ask 
someone who has.: Rarely does a film ever. 
receive such an unequivocally excited res- 


ponse as does “King of Hearts”—it has __ 


become a favorite to a fast-growing following, 
any of whom would be glad to preach the 
virtues of this beautiful French film. 

The film takes place in a small French town 
during World War IL; the town, constructed 
primarily out of stone, had been deserted 
following its occupation by the Germans— it 
comes to life when a bird-loving British scout 
(Alan Bates) accidentally takes refuge in an 
untouched “insane asylum.” It is there, in a 


And so the stage of perversity is set-—from 
here, a number of striking metaphors and 
analogies can be easily presented. These 
metaphors, those of the polar extremes of 
love, dignity, sanity, and rationality, are 
clearly present, and they come together from 
the dynamic content of this intricate film. 

The beauty of this film lies in its simplicity. 
It takes little effort or analysis to understand, 
for everything is done in a simple, artistic but 
straightforward way. And though many of the 
themes presented in the film are complex 
they are presented clearly and distinctly; the 
film is a delightfully subtle satire—a pene- 
trating comedy encased in a most beautiful 


G } their true nature. It’s an amusing and effective ITP is touring under the auspices of the card game, that he is crowned the “King of movie. 
b/ ¢ play about self-realization and responsibility. California Arts Council Theater Tour Program. | Hearts,” and a grand party is begun to cele- The “King of Hearts” is another fine 
‘ea _ AN ACT OF IMAGINATION is an Tickets for the:play are $4 general, and $3 | brate his ‘return’. The King and his newly- Harvey House production, and it shows at 
} improvisational collage of musical numbers, students and seniors. They may be purchased | found friends then inhabit the town, masque- Classroom 2 at 7 and 9:30, Saturday April 8: 
q mime, theater games and story-building. De-- _at the Santa Cruz Box Office or at the door. rading as the town’s actual inhabitants. don’t miss it! 
t acon 
) i aa eT EST Eee E? 
} Is of en for lunch until 1:30 featuring a variety 
| of: SANDWICHES, 2 kinds of QUICHE, VEGE 
i i TARIAN CHILE and tantalizing sours by Nancy 
OPEN UNTIL 4:00 AND 8:00 to 
1:00 FOR SNACKS 
LISTEN TO KZSC-FM 
g The Bay Tree 88.18 . 
& 
q Dookstore 
: serving the W.CS.C. 
a ca community 
tan ler Beas Attend UC S 
: Phone: 429-4544 + =< 3171 en ummer 
} Session at Cambridge 
‘ A Reminder about our - e | 2 | 
‘ TEXT REFUND POLICY U niversity, Eng land 
THE LAST DAY FOR FULL CASH REFUNDS ON Six aed June 25 - August 5, aa a 
é ext summer you can attend a fully- 
{ SPRING QUARTER accredited University of California Summer Session : 
} at an internationally renowned English University. 
r TEXTBOOKS WILL BE APRIL 21ST Select two 4-unit courses, taught by 
REFUNDS WILL BE GIVEN APRIL 10TH - 21ST Cambridge dons, from a varied curriculum | 
FROM THE HOURS OF 10:00 AM - 4:00 PM planned to take advantage of the English location, 
’ and supplemented with field trips. 
i Scknaaeiene wee dasineeice 21st and before May 5th are only Live and study at 600-year old Pembroke 
& College, the home of many generations of British 
: : scholars. 
NO REFUNDS WITHOUT CASH REGISTER RECEIPT . 
Become totally immersed in British culture 
through interaction with Cambridge University 
NEW BOOKS MUST BE IN NEW CONDITION 
faculty, staff and students: attendance at plays and 
‘ UNMARKED AND UNDAMAGED . concerts; and visits to major historical sites. 
/ DO NOT LOSE YOUR RECEIPT FEE: The instructional fee is $425. The cost 
7 of room and board for six weeks at Pembroke 
College will approximate $700. All field trips, 
Open 10:30 am 3:00 pm Saturday, April 8th social events and recreatonal activities are included. 
DEADLINE: Early registration is required, 
; and enrollment is strictly limited. For further 


information, return the coupon below, or phone 


(714) 833-5493. 


MAIL TO: Summer Sessions Otfice, 148K Administration 
\ Bldg, University of California, Irvine, Ca. 92717. 
gal Please send me materials on the UCI Summer Session at 


| Cambridge University. 
| Name _ ee ee ee 


' Street Address 


| City 


STAR WARS II 

An open letter to everybody, via the City ona 
Hill Press, the Independent, The Town 
Crier, and the Good Times: 

A man who just charged that I dispense 
unsound astrological advice recently told ap- 
proximately four thousand Sagittarians in the 
Santa Cruz area that a wandering minstrel 
with extraordinarily big feet would soon ask 
them to make a decision about where they 
‘live. On the same occasion he sneered to four 
thousand Libras that their wisdom was akin 
to a mimeograph duplicator, and scolded two 
thousand Aries women that the way they’d 
been flaunting themselved they were lucky 
they hadn’t been tarred and feathered. 


This man is Robert Cole, a confused ego- 
maniac who writes for the Independent and 
has appointed himself the local high priest of 
astrology. In a recent open letter to the Good 
Times, The Town Crier, and the City on a 
Hill Press, he announced that in his eyes I 
was not a legitimate astrologer. Presumably 
he would have all of us heretics and outlaws 
certify our work with him before we would be 
authorized to practice astrology. But I don’t 
think he’s been making the lunatic suggestion 
that he is responsible for creating the very 
concept of the astrology column. I suspect 
that he is beginning to hint that it was himself, 
Robert Cole, who originally divided the 
heavens into the twelve signs of the zodiac 
and gave each sign its sacred name. 

I plead with the powers-that-be to dethrone 
this imposter. He is arrogant, fanatically 
proud, and comically inflated with his own 
self-importance (even though he is a thin 
man). The very first words he ever addressed 
to me, before he had even met me, were “I am 
flattered that you have decided to fill in my 
place at the Good Times. I have always 
found that people love to copy my style and 
my trend and to make themselves appear 
creative in the process.”’ A revealing intro- 
duction to the man! 

A few months ago, in response to a reader’s 
complaint about. his misleading generaliza- 
tions, Robert Cole defended himself by not- 
ing that his column was meant to be, above 
all, entertaining. But now, in his recent letter, 
he makes it clear that he regards himself as the 
uncompromised, righteous purveyor of astro- 
logical truth, the protector of ‘“‘respect for 
human consciousness,” while I am a fool who 
blasphemes his sacred trust. 

If you were a Pisces and Robert Cole told 
you, as he did on February 3, 1978, that “you 
better get your nose out of everybody else’s 
business before it gets cut off,” I suppose you 
might be entertained. But I doubt that you 
would think even for a moment that you had 
just been given the direct translation of the 
holy commands of the planets themselves. 

I, too, would like my column to be enter- 
taining. But my first loyalty is to the mercuri- 
al, protean truth. I say with all sincerity that 
the column is neither a joke, prank, mockery, 
fake, fraud, or satire, as Robert Cole intim- 
ates. If what I say sometimes sounds fantastic 
or even preposterous, it’s because I believe in 
fantastic and preposterous things. I’m not 
sufficiently interested in Robert Cole’s smug 
little reality to ridicule or parody it. 

I obviously do make satirical references, 
usually to demonstrate the elusive nature of 
the subject matter. The study of astrology 
deals with very ephemeral, very suggestible 
forces which readily assume the shapes the 
astrologer attributes to them. I sustain an 
ironic tone so as to remind myself, as well as 
my readers, that I am not an omniscient 
authority. There is no incontrovertible body 
of objective data to be revealed through the 
art of astrology. All of us astrologers create as 
much as we discover the nature of the astro- 
logical influences. 

Cole apparently knows nothing of these 
subtleties. And I worry for his clients. They 


. May be doing no more than implanting his 
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trust that when he reads their horoscopes he is 
divining their inner natures, when in fact he 


own suggestions and instructions in the 
depths of their sub-conscious minds. He is 
like all the strutting, arrogant anti-Christs of 
the New Age, scaring people into believing 
that he has some secret knowledge of what’s 
best for them. Astrologers like Cole, who 
pretend to have no sense of their power to 
make things come true, can be spotted by 
their utter lack of irony towards their subject. 
In my opinion, they are the most fraudulent 
and dangerous astrological prophets of all. 
The circumstances of my own astrological 
training are, perhaps, unusual, and as a result 
my understandings are somewhat unortho- 
dox. I was literally meditating on the planets 
when Robert Cole was still in diapers. At age 


7 I already had a scrapbook for each planet, in 
which I pasted pictures, compiled data, and 
composed stories. By age 12 I had developed: 
my own theories about the qualities and 
influences not only of the planets, but of all 
the moons of all the planets, plus the major 
asteroids and comets. All during my child- 
hood I had vivid dreams of the planets, and at 
the time I regarded them to be as real as by 
experiences in waking life. So the foundation 
for my current theories was established well 
before I was exposed to the standard texts of 
modern astrological thought. 

In my adult life my basic texts have been 
Esoteric Astrology, by Alice Bailey, The 
Theory of Celestial Influence, by Rodney 
Collins, and the Tarot. All of these depart 
from conventional astrological wisdom. I 
have practiced astrology formally for nine 
years and worked with teachers in France, 
Greece, Boston, and North Carolina. Nobody 
has ever before said that I used astrology 
falsely. If Robert Cole chooses to call me a 
liar (and 11 other nasty names) simply be- 
cause he can manage no more than the most 
twisted understanding of my ideas, he is only 
advertising his prideful ignorance. 

Rob Brezsny 

College 8 

426-4584 

P.S. Robert, next time you start an argument, 

be sure to give specific examples of my 

failures and shortcomings so that you can 

make an intelligent contribution to the dia- 
logue. 


WINNING 
PERFORMANCES 
OF EARLY MUSIC 


THE MASTERS 
ON NONESUCH 
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This will probably be your last opportunity to get these fine recordings |(2° 
at this price. 


ODYSSEY RECORDS 
AND TAPES 


ODYSSEY RECORDS & TAPES 


267 Sutter Street: SAN FRANCISCO 

271 Sutter Street: SAN FRANCISCO 

1485 Haight Street: SAN FRANCISCO 
MacArthur/Broadway Center: OAKLAND 


STARRY EYED 


Dear Editor: 

After reading Robert Cole’s letter in City 
in the Clouds and Cole’s rebuttal in the 
Indignant, I can only conclude that Robert: 
Cole is an extremely insecure young man. If 
he really knew that his column was the only 
one in town worth reading there would be no 
need for him to fill the letters column with 
‘nsults. It isn’t necessary to warn people to 
check the name above the astrology column 
before you read it; every single humanoid in 
town knows that the astrologer in Good 
Times has changed. Robert Cole obviously 
feels threatened by Rob Brezsny, and Mr. 
Brezsny, instead of reacting defensively, 
should feel flattered. This whole rivalry re- 
minds me of nothing so much as political 
mudslinging. Next thing the incumbant 
Astrologist will be telling us is that Mr. 
-Brezsny is unfit to hold the Astrologers Office 
because he’s had shock treatment or been 
seen in the wrong kind of club with the wrong 
kind of people or refuses to eat sprouts or 
something. Honestly, why can’t they settle 
this in a more mature and civilized fashion, 
such as with baseball bats or something? 

Another thing that bothers me is Robert 
Cole’s whining about how he didn’t get paid 
enough for writing the most popular column 


ODYSSEY RECORDS & TAPES ODYSSEY RECORDS & TAPES ODYSSEY RECORDS 


229 Main Street: SALINAS 

2309 Telegraph Avenue: BERKELEY 
842 Cannery Row: MONTEREY 

301 South Virginia: RENO 

1510 Pacific Avenue: SANTA CRUZ 


J. KRISHNAMURTI 


Philosopher, author and teacher will speak at the Oak Grove, 
Meiners Oaks, in Ojai, California: Mrishviaiiusrti 


TALKS: 
Saturday-Sunday 
April 1,2,8,9, 15.16 


Truth And Actuality 
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candid and t.D. 
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« white processing 35mm 
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DISCUSSIONS: 
Tuesday-Thursday 
April 4,6, 11,13 


A$3 00 donation is requested to cover 

the many expenses of arranging the 

talks This may be given at the en 

trance or sent in advance to 
Krishnamurti Foundation 
Box 216 Oya: CA 93023 
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HOOPER 
Dear Editor: 


Vice-Chancellor Cota-Robles’ letter 
(CHP 3/9) speaks of “attacks” made on 
psychologist Kristina Hooper at the forum 
convened to discuss DOD funding of re- 
search at UCSC. “Rather than hearing an 
even discussion of the fundamental topic,” he 
complains, he heard attacks of the specific 
research Hooper is carrying out for the Pent- 
agon—its experimental design, its stated goal 
as expressed to the military, and the failure of 
its principal investigator to consider how the 
Pentagon might use this applied research. 

An even discussion of the fundamental 
topic, I submit, would have been achieved 
had Hooper (who participated in the planning 
of the forum and fully understood its purpose) 
addressed the topic. Her research design 
was tailored to DOD’s needs, the language of 
the grant proposal is markedly different from 
that normally found in psychological research, 
and the US Department of Defense, which is 
funding her work, is savagely aggressive in its 
anti-human activities abroad and at home. 
Yet Hoopeer made no mention of the DOD 
in her Forum presentation! We did not con- 
vene that évening to discuss architecture and 
the problems of finding our way around the 
UCSC campus. Cota-Robles was not hearing 
an attack on Hooper at that Forum; he was 
hearing the exasperation and restrained out- 
rage of other panelists who were compelled to 
name and dramatize the substantive issues 
because the show’s star, lost in architectural 
fantasies, altogether ignored them. 

Not wanting to give people the impression 
that Hooper needed an emergency rescue by 
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the administration, Cota-Robles suppressed 
the impulse to intervene on her behalf at the 
Forum. But the fact is, Hooper did need the 
administration’s support, because if those at 
the tail end of the military-industrial-academ- 
ic complex do not come to each other’s 
assistance, who will? To those ahead of them: 
in line they are disposable as soon as they 
have delivered the intellectual commodities 
they were hired to procure: no assistance 
there. And from the rest of us, who stand 
outside the complex, the consortium of war- 
makers, profit-makers, and knowledge-mak- 
ers Can expect only trouble. Short of friends 
on both sides, the beleaguered untenured 
faculty working for the Pentagon can’t make it 
without the administration’s help. 

Adrianne Aron 
Board of Studies in Psychology’ 


WRITE ME 
Dear Editor: 

I'm writing this letter to you in regards of 
seeking some correspondence with someone. 
I don’t get much mail! I’d really appreciate it 
very much if you would print the following in 
your newspaper. 

My name is Efrain Torres, no. 11451, age 
28, and right at the present time, I’m incar- 
cerated in the Indiana State Prison in Michigan 
City, Ind. 46360. My sentence is for 10 
years. I’m interested in seeking new friends to 
correspond with. I’ll answer all letters in 
English or Spanish, to whomever so desires 
to write, with anyone, any age, with the 
utmost respect. 


Sincerely yours, ' 

Efrain Torres no. 11451 

P.O. 41 

Michigan City, Indiana 46360 


by Casey Skinner 

A 17-acre area at Neary’s Lagoon, a proposed site for the 
convention center, has beer, recommended for expansion of the 
sewage treatment center already located at the lagoon. This is 
another of the many problems that have plagued the convention 
center project since its inception in 1967. 

Councilperson Charlotte Melville, head of the sit selection 
sub-committee, announced that a preliminary report from city 
consultants had recommended keeping the sewage treatment 
plant at the lagoon. Future growth of the plant possibly would 
include the 17 acres now owned by the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company. The City Council will make the final 
decision on the Neary Lagoon site. 

In a March 2 meeting of the Conference/Performing Arts 
Center Committee, Reese Davis submitted a report comparing 
e cost of the Monterey Convention Center, completed last 


up 
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year, and the planned Santa Cruz Convention Center. Using 
this comparison to update the cost figures established in 1972, 
Davis estimated the price of the convention center to be 
approximately $3,736,200, over $1.5 million more than the 
1972 estimate. 

Davis also informed the committee that he had been in touch 
with Western Management Portfolio Inc., owners of the Sisters 
Hospital across from the Dream Inn, a site also being con- 
sidered for the convention center. He said, “The corporation 
was open to suggestions and proposals but made no specific 
commitments toward building a convention center on the lot.” 

The committee agreed to consolidate the previously pre- 
sented reports of the individual subcommittees and compile 
these into one report to be submitted to the City Council and the 
Board of Supervisors. 

At the next meeting the committee will state the options and 
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make recommendations on the convention center site and at the 
isame time ask the supervisors and the council to give the 
committee, now unofficial, official recognition. 


OAKES STUDENT 
KILLED 


Oakes student John Miranda died Tuesday from injuries 
‘received in a traffic accident near San Luis Obispo. Miranda 
was returning to UCSC from Los Angeles along with Oakes 
students Lydia Camarillo and Irene Dominguez, who are now 
at Sierra Vista Hospital in San Luis Obispo. They suffered no 
critical injuries. Those interested in donating money to Miranda’s 
family for funeral expenses may contact Oakes College. 
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Naturally, no one person is going 
to “solve” the energy problem 
singlehandedly; it’s going to take a 
lot of concerned people, working 
together, to even begin to solve the 
problems of fuel conservation, 
wildlife preservation, recycling, 
smog-free rapid transit, fume 
incineration and water purification. 

The thing is...as concerned as 
we are about these problems, and 
others, at PG&E we don’t think 
“concern” is enough. The concern 
has to motivate action. And that’s 
what we’re coming to grips with. 
Here-and-now, how-to realities. 

So, if you’re a “how-to” person, 
a person who’s more than an ideal- 
istic abstractionist,.there may be 
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by Enc Eigenteld 
Spring quarter...when I came here they told me that this 


_ was the best time of year. According to the folklore, the best 


classes are offered in spring, and most people choose only 
two of these so that they will have more time to spend at the 
beach. 

But the folklore doesn’t tell you that this image really only 
applies to freshmen majoring in vegetarian non-directedness. 
Other people, suck: as Politics/ Seniors, realize that spring is 
the time when all the old promissory notes are due. They 
realize that “Incomplete” now refers to an empty space on 
the wall rather than ‘Pll get it to you next week.” That 
,unshaven, rather frazzled looking guy you see rushing across 
campus Carrying a stack of petitions is probably studying for 
his comps and taking four classes at the same time. Actually, 
there are lots of people like this around. When they get 
together, usually to discuss their mutual misfortune, they 
rarely talk about the weather. Instead, they say things like 
“Pass the speed, the tan can wait.”’ But if it became generally 
known that UCSC was more (or less, depending on your 
point of view) than a summer camp, enrollment would drop 
even further and all we’d have left is Arenson’s Shoeshiner 
clones. 

Speaking of tans, I spent my vacation in LA, which isn’t 
particularly unusual except that I don’t live there and I 
thought I hated the place before I left. I went down there to. 
visit an old friend who’s fighting his way through the ranks 
toward becoming a Talented Young Comedian. But I would 
have gone there anyway, because LA and everything it 
stands for is as absolutely antithetical to Santa Cruz as 


anyplace I can think of, with the possible exception of the. 


main packing plant of California Boxed Beef. 

One could fill an entire issue of this paper with descrip- 
tions of the many contrasts between the two places, but 
certain things jump out at you as soon as you cross the 
county line. 


One of these was the guy in the Mercedes at the corner of 


Hayworth and Sunset who wasn’t giving up anything as I 
tried to make a left tum onto a busy street. If that had 
happened here, where German cars are also popular, I 
would have had a Volkswagen bumper as a hood ornament. 
But as I shook the Northern California moss off my nerve 
endings, I experienced a wave of exhilaration. People in Los 


Angeles actually pay attention when they drive! They’re not 


like New Yorkers, who often seem to have learned their 
driving skills from Marine drill instructors (KILL!). Instead, 
drivers in LA exist contentedly in a quasi-hobbesian state of 
nature, where it’s every man for himself and anything goes. 
The most obvious implication of this system is that cars get 
Offed fairly frequently, but risking such a fate seems a small 
price to pay for the sheer thrill of traveling at 50 over posted- 


'35 banked curves or expensive residential neighborhoods. 


But the curves in the roads soon faded from my conscious- 
ness as I walked through Westwood Village and realized 


‘how important image really is in LA. The low key, natural * 


approach to beauty is as irrelevant there as forty dollar pants 
are here. A close friend of mine who grew up in Southern 
California has tried for seven months to convince me that the 
archetypal gorgeous West LA blonde exists in more than 
mythology, and that it is only my South Kearny trucker’s 
assistant perspective which prevents me from understanding 
the truth of this reality. I returned from LA prepared to 
acknowledge the correctness of his position only to discover 
that his deep discouragement over the water buffalo in 
overalls look pursued by many women in Santa Cruz had 
finally produced for him a terminal exasperation curable 
only through six months of decadent and carefree living 


- among less ideologically oriented students at UCSB along 


Isla Vista’s Del Playa. Truly a sick man, I thought, but, as 
the saying goes, if it’s fatal, he dies with a smile on his face. 
Dill Does Not Mean Sour 

Tleft LA with a smile, too, but since I’ni a man with more 
modest expectations, my successes were of an entirely 
different nature. For the first time in several months, I 
encountered deli managers who knew the difference be- 
tween a dill pickle and a sour pickle. After settling for the 
dry, lonely impostors which capitalist-minded deli owners in 
SC present as pickles but which are, in fact, cured cucumbers; 
I was overjoyed at the easy accessibility of the real thing in 
Los Angeles. 

But even an unlimited supply of the juiciest pickles won’t 
fill that empty space on my wall. So I left all that behind, and 
as I braked to 50 behind a ’58 VW, I knew I was home. 
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rag time 


by David Arenson 
Dateline: UCSC, April 1, 1978 


UCSC CHANCELLOR AND famed DNA researcher 
Robert Shoeshiner announced today the establishment of a 
Campus Cloning Center to “boost sagging enrollments.” 
Noting that “‘it’s wise for an administrator to clearly 
understand how students feel,’ Shoeshiner said that he 
could clone 100 replicas of himself which would then 
attempt to enroll in a seminar on nuclear biology that he 
would teach. “Of course, I’d have to turn about 85 of me 
away,” he added, “but I could always use some extra help in 


‘the office. Maybe we could even form our own student 


organization.” 
MEANWHILE, VICE Chancellor Dave Tilty remains in 
satisfactory condition at a local hospital as he recuperates 


| from a bout of excessive winking which disabled him at a 


registration fee committee meeting last month. His assistant, 
Peter Wabbit, has been in charge of the office since Tilty 
entered the hospital. 


IN AN ATTEMPT to end selective enforcement of 
parking regulations, the UCSC parking czar has announced 
that “henceforth, all cows on campus must bear appropriate 
pasture stickers or stand in metered zones.”’ Cows in the 
newly designated West Remote Pasture will not be allowed 
to enter the East Remote Pasture and 245 new parking 
meters have been added feeding troughs “‘to prevent con- 
gestion.”’ The czar also noted that “all cows found to be in 
violation of the new regulations will be towed away.” 

NOTED STUDENT radical Duck Hazey has com- 
pleted his book, Six Million Things You Always Wanted 
to Know About the Student Movement But Never 
Thought of Asking. All 41 volumes will appear in book- 
stores by July and Hazey hopes to have his new book, Class 
Struggle During Seances, finished by August. Mean- 
while, Hazey has received a job at the Cloning Center and 
announced that he would “clone for the revolution.” 

OVER ON THE west side of campus, Action Provost 
Gary Geese of K-Mart College announced that he was 
closing College Jive until Jive repaid a long outstanding 
loan. Geese was upset at Jive’s offer to repay the loan by 
“giving K-Mart 32,000 ceramic pots that they can sell at 
flea markets.’’ Geese, who declared martial law at Jive, also 
said K-Mart would “‘secede from the Union and form an 
independent republic if necessary.” 

WHILE “Declining Years of a Poet’ and its sequel, 
“Cranky Poet Walks Around on Yellow Matts and Gets 
Angry at Microphone,” continue to be UCSC’s most 
popular classes, “Death of Several Junior Faculty Members” 
is attracting attention. The instructors, who commit suicide 
when denied research grants, are placed in freezers which 
are equipped with recording devices that broadcast lectures. 
“T figure Ill be around forever now,”’ said sociology lecturer 
J. Alan Fabled as he prepared to slit his wrists, ‘“‘and I ought 
to get tenure eventually.” 

A DRIZZLE washed away all of Crown and part of 
Stevenson recently. University builders have promised to 
make new buildings out of something besides cardboard, 
matzo, and Betty Crocker angel food cake mix. “‘We’ll try 
pretzel dough or something,” said one builder, who noted 
that the chancelor is “‘looking into the possibility of cloning 
buildings.” He said that cement grafts from College Jive 
have already undergone cloning “‘and all we got was bomb 
shelters and something that looked like Stonehenge.” 


WHILE ORIGINALLY attributing the recent disap- 
pearance of campus wildlife such as badgers, porcupines, 
skunks, and javelinas to vicious canines, pet policy planners 
have now traced the problem to SAGA. One SAGA 
manager confirmed the new report, citing “increased food 
costs” as “necessitating the use of uncommon meats.” 
While such items as Kentucky Fried Badger have been 
added to the SAGA menu, federal health officials have 
threatened to remove Hungarian Noodle Surprise, citing its 
“baffling physical and chemical properties.” 

AND FINALLY, CHP Unmanagable Editor Eric 
Eigengraft was seriously wounded last night when Production 
Manager Liz Artillery attacked him with a pine tree. The 
blow shattered his left leg and the resulting shrapnel 
seriously affected the campus editor’s brain, prompting him 
to write inane columns. Ejigengraft is now at a local hospital, 
writing his new column “Under the Oxygen Tent.” Artillery, 
last seen removing pine needles from the typesetter, de- 
clined comment. Editor-in-chief Dan Goalie, in a public 


statement, said “I’m glad to see that the process of con- 


sensus is working.” 
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| FROM THE LANGUAGE LAB TO SIBERIA 


UCSC Students Visit the USSR 


by Holly Heaver-Gibson 

“Birth of a Truck Driver” or‘“‘Introduction to Humanistic 
Suntan” it isn’t. Ten units of credit from Russian instructor Ben 
Clark come hard: to qualify for Clark’s trip to the Soviet Union, 
a student must: 

—Go to a Gastunedar and buy a notebook, eraser, and abacus. 
—Buy a Leningradskiya (an ice cream bar). 

—Speak Russian with a walrus (a person who swims year round 
in the icy Soviet waters). 

‘—Corner someone covered with medals and have him tell about 
the blockade of Leningrad in World War II. 

—Find a municipal steam bath and bathe. 

—Keep adiary of his/her experiences (in Russian) and submit it 
regularly for correction. 

—Take an oral and written test before and after the trip to 
determine the degree of linguistic benefit achieved. 

—Write aterm paper, in English, on some aspect of Soviet life. 

The unusual nature of the course requirements notwithstan- 
ding, 15 women and five men have taken Ben Clark at his word. 
They are traveling with him to the Soviet Union, where they will 
visit points of interest located from the western borders to the 
east. 

The seven-week program begins in Paris on April Sth. 
Students must fly, swim, or hitch-hike from Santa Cruz to a 
hotel on the Left Bank of the Seine, where they will spend two, 
days. The assembled group will board a train the morning of the 
seventh, to travel from Paris to Leningrad in about three days. 


CAMPUS 


BATESON ILL 


Some of us know of Gregory Bateson because he has taught a 
course at Kresge called “Ecology of Mind,” but not many of us 
are aware that he is a UC Regent, a famous anthropologist once 
married to Margaret Mead, and the author of several books of a 
philosophical/anthropological nature which have captured at- 
tention throughout the world. . , 

Bateson, 73, entered UC San Francisco’s Moffitt Hospital 
on Feb. 22 for treatment of lung cancer. He has recently 
returned home and is convalescing and making an effort to finish 
a book entitled Mind and Nature—A Necessary Unity. In a 
phone interview, he noted that he is “‘still under serious medical 
threat.” 


CIA GUIDELINES PROPOSED 


UC Regents have asked the Academic Freedom Committee 
of the statewide academic senate and UC President David 
‘Saxon to make recommendations on the formation of guidelines 
for UC’s relationship with the CIA. 

The Regents’ resolution was proposed by student Regent 
Michael Salerno. He proposed that all members of the uni- 
versity publicly report all contacts with the CIA. The academic 
senate’s response, along with Saxon’s, will be considered by the 
Regents at an undetermined future date. 


44% AT UC ON FINANCIAL AID 


According to UC Academic Vice President Donald Swain, 
44% of all UC students received financial aid totalling $113.9 
million last year. A total of 52,881 students received financial 
aid in the form of scholarships, grants, loans and work study. 

Swain noted that financial aid to UC students has increased 

| by 4196 over the past five years while the number of students 

receiving aid increased by 7.7%. But he said that due to 
inflation, the actual average award in 1976 was $34 less than 
the average award in 1972. 

Swain also noted that the delinquency rate on student loans is 
15%, which he said is comparable to the national debt rate. 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES IMPROVE 


According to a recent survey of 158 colleges by the College 

Placement Council, job opportunities for graduates have im- 
proved for the second year in a row. 
_ The survey showed that job opportunities for BA candidates 
are up by 31% over last year, but job offers to MA candidates 
are down by 5% while jobs offered to doctoral candidates 
remain the same in number. 

The survey noted that 57% of all jobs offered to those with 
bachelor degrees were in the engineering field and offers from 
science-related fields were up 35% over last year. 

Since last March, job offers for women with BA degrees have 
increased 37% compared to a 29% increase for men. But the 
report noted that four out of five job offers are still going to men. 


After a week in Leningr4d, the gtoup will make its way to 
Moscow, where they will see such sights as the Kremlin, 
Bolshoi (Big) Theater, and Red Square. A side excursion to the 
nearby cities of Vladimir and Suzdal will be made. These cities, 
according to Clark, are notable for their remarkable religious 
architecture. 

From Moscow, the study tour will fly to Irkutsk in Siberia. 
Clark is particularly fond of Irkutsk (“it reminds me of an 
overgrown village”). Students will visit the university and 
language insitute there, and will get a taste of the famous 
Siberian cold—Irkutsk is still frozen at the end of April. They’ll 
also visit Lake Baikal, the deepest fresh water lake in the world. 
If it isn’t frozen, the students might catch a glimpse of the 
world’s only fresh water seals. _ 

The group will fly to central Asia, to the city of Tashkent. 
Famous for its weaving industry and bazaars, Tashkent will 
offer students ample opportunity to trade. 

Upon leaving the frozen land of Siberia, the study tour will 
travel to Thilsi, the capital of Soviet Georgia. Tbilsi has a 
climate similar to California’s. Side excursions to nearby towns 
which serve “‘delicious food you’ve never heard of”’ will also be 
made, notes Clark. 

The Black Sea is next on their agenda. In Yalta, the group will 


spend 4-5 days “eating caviar and cucumbers.” 
Kiev, the first center of Slavic civilization, comes next. Clark 


finds Kiev a “lovely city,” and regretfully has scheduled the 
tour group to spend only three days in this Ukrainian center. 
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‘The reason? Clark, in his wistful tone, puts it best: We don’t stay 


‘there longer because the Ukrainian language is so similar to 


Russian that the students begin to pick up bad habits. It’s very 


‘seductive—sort of like the Southern accent in the United States. 


Students inadvertently pick up Ukrainianisms and start, for 
instance, to pronounce the ‘g’ sound like ‘h’.” 

But even the few days in Kiev are certain to be marvelous, 
according to Clark. He describes the city as an outgoing, lively 


‘place, full of colorful art works, costumes, and dances. 


Budapest, Hungary is the last stop for the study tour. There, 
students will reflect on their experiences, perhaps begin their 
term papers, and in any event, will undergo the post-program 


‘ testing. Students may linger in Budapest for the last few days in 


May, and then will be left to their own devices to return to the 
United States. 

The cost of this venture is not small, despite negotiations with 
the USSR’s Intourist bureau which brought the price down 
considerably from the initially quoted $2200. But few com- 


plaints are heard from the tourist-students, who are anxious to 
improve their Russian in an atmosphere other than the language 
laboratory. 


Clark anticipates that given sufficient interest, the study tour 
program shall be offered to UCSC students every other year. 
Minimum proficiency in Russian is required to make the 
joumey, usually one year of college-level studies. 


NEWS ON THE MARCH 


UCSC GETS BIG SUR LAND 


UCSC has been assigned management of the Big Creek 
Ranch as an “outdoor classroom” by the University of 
California’s Natural Land and Water Reserves System. 

To be preserved in perpetuity for research and teaching, the 
Big Creek Ranch’s 4,000 acres include four miles of rugged 
coastline, acres of woods, natural springs, year-round streams 
and 32 distinct plant communities, all just 50 miles south of 
Monterey. 

Professor of Natural History Kenneth S. Norris, campus 
coordinator for the new UC reserve, has indicated that some 
three dozen courses in the natural sciences could be taught at 
the ranch in the Big Sur. Because it escaped serious damage 
from last year’s Big Sur fires, the ranch continues to be a center 
for active plant evolution, says Norris. It offers a diverse gene 
pool from which native species can recolonize burned areas 
nearby. 

A number of institutions and individuals pushed for preser- 
vation of the Big Creek Ranch. Two years ago, the Save-the- 
Redwoods League began working with the University’s Naural 
Land and Water Reserves Sustem in an effort to retain the 
property as a scientific research area. The Nature Conservancy, 
a national organization devoted to protecting natural areas of 
signiticant ecological value, also became interested in the 
project. A concerted campaign was launched and a number of 
individuals and trusts made large contributions notably Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth E. Hill of Rancho Santa Fe, California, and the 
William and Flora Hewlett Foundation. 

Henry P. Little, western regional director of the conservancy, 
says, “Another $300,000 remains to be raised to ensure the 
successful completion of the campaign and the proper manage- 
ment of the property.”” The Conservancy will retain a ten-acre 
nature center site on the Big Creek Ranch for the general public. 


SCHARANSKY PROTESTS 


Several UCSC students rallied at Cowell Courtyard at the 
end of last quarter to protest the imprisonment of Soviet 
scientist and Jewish dissident Anatoly Scharansky. At the same 
time, more than 100 scientists at UC’s Lawrence Livermore 
Nuclear Weapons Lab threatened to break relations with the 
‘Soviet scientific community unless Scharansky is released from 
prison. 

Soviet police arrested Scharansky in 1977, claiming that he 
was a spy for the CIA. President Carter has vigorously denied 
the charge. Rallies were also held at’ campuses throughout the 
nation and Canada as part of an international day of support for 
Scharansky. 


VP TO RESIGN 


UC Vice President Chester O. McCorkle, Jr. will resign as 
vice president effective July 1. He said he was returning to UC 


- Davis “for the purpose of continuing my career in teaching and 


research.” McCorkle has served as vice president since 1970. 


REFERENDUM COMING 


Students will have the opportunity around May 1, 1978 to 
vote in a referendum regarding the use of $370,000 in Registration 
Fee Reserves for capital (construction) purposes. Items upon 
Which student opinion will be sought include: Swimming Pool, 
Campus Center, KZSC-FM power increase costs, City on a 
Hill equipment, new athletic Rents, 2 and others. Watch for more 
in this paper. — 


REG FEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


. Within the next two weeks, the student-dominated Registration 
Fee Committee will make funding recommendations to Chancellor 
Sinsheimer. The committee is charged with budgeting student 
services and controls approximately two million dollars in 
student registration fees. i 


US APPROVES “GENE SPLICING” 


Federal approval to license ‘‘gene-splicing” techniques for 
commercial application has been given to UC and Stanford. 
“Gene-splicing”’ is a new technique by which biologists hope 
to create new organisms through the transfer of genetic material 
between unrelated species of microbes. 

Approval for new “gene-splicing” techniques still must be 
granted by the US Patent Office. That office is presently 
concermed that harmful new organisms created in a laboratory 
might escape. 

If approved, Stanford Technology Licensing Program 
Manager Niels Reimers notes that the financial return to the 
two universities from royalties on the process “could be. 
substantial, but I don’t even want to guess how much.” 


INVESTMENT BILL INTRODUCED 


Describing UC Regents as ‘‘a long way from seriously 
implementing” guidelines on social responsibility and University 
investments, State Senator John Dunlap (D-Napa) has intro- 
duced legislation to create an Investment Responsibilities Task : 


Force. 


Dunlap said that the task force would “draft special social 
responsibility criteria for the investment of state funds.” The 
Bill (SB 1745) prohibits the investment of public funds in 
corporations or financial institutions which willfully violate 
federal or state law. 

Dunlap currently chairs the Senate Select Committee on 
Investment Priorities and Objectives. His bill was co-authored 
by 23 members of the State Assembly and Senate. 


LOAN BILL PROPOSED 


State Senator Alan Robbins (D-Van Nuys) has introduced 
legislation (SB 1672) which would require all banks which 
receive deposits of state funds to maintain a student loan 
portfolio equal to at least 4% of the amount of state money on 
deposit. The legislation, if passed, would provide a hig of 
approximately $100 million for student loans. 
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Meanwhile, farm communities in upstate New York, Wisconsin 
and elsewhere have mounted campaigns against reactors out of 
fear of steam emissions that could unbalance weather and 
farming conditions. . 


Though Kern County’s feelings toward Los Angeles are 
generally considered extreme, resentment by rural communi- 
ties against projects slated for urban use has also begun to play a 
significant role in the politics of nuclear siting. 

California Impact 

While the rise of opposition for reasons other than radio- 

activity may be part of a national pattern, the Kern County vote 
has already had a significant impact on future energy policy i in 
the state of California. 


Nuclear power has become one of the key campaign issues in 
the re-election effort of Gov. Jerry Brown. Brown has become 
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‘increasingly anti-nuclear in recefit months; terming-the issue 
“the next Vietnam’”’ and pledging to veto a bill now making its 
way through the legislature that would allow construction of a 
reactor complex at Sun Desert near the state’s Arizona border. 


Brown’s Republican opponents challenge the governor’s 
“windmill and woodchip” energy program and seem intent on 


making atomic power the chief issue of the campaign. The Kern 
County vote may put a serious crimp in that strategy. 


**A rejection of nukes by such conservative areas can’t help 
but strengthen Brown’s hand,” says long-term California anti- 


nuclear activist John Berger. ‘“The Republicans have to be wary 


now of taking a strong pro-nuclear stand.” 


Indeed, Brown, who had already pulled the state out of a 10 
percent share in the San Joaquin plant, greeted the Kern County 
vote as “a message to those who spent millions of dollars on 


nuclear research’’ that they had better look at alternative’ 


sources of energy. 
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alert the public to the less dramatic 'P aly far more 
important recombinant research that poses such far reaching — 
perils to the future of mankind. No one should be surprised, 
therefore, that I applaud the action of three noted scientists— 
Dr. Efrom Signer of MIT, Dr. Jonathan Beckwith of Harvafd, 
and Dr. Lieve Cavalieri of the Sloan Kettering Institute of 


Cancer Research who have filed a Freedom of Information re 
lawsuit demanding full disclosure of all funding information 


related to genetic engineering experiements being carried out by 


government agencies—including the CIA and the Department 
of Defense. 


David Rorvik is a science journalist whose specialty is experi- 
mental medicine. The recipient of the first Pulitzer Traveling: 
Fellowship and of a Guggenheim Foundation grant to study the 
politics of cancer, he is also the author of Brave New Baby and As 
Man Becomes Machine. 
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UCSC COUNSELING SERVICES 


Psychological counseling at Santa Cruz is a decentralized service with 


professionally trained counselors located in each college. The _ staff 
members come from a variety of backgrounds and have special interest 
and experience in helping students explore various issues. In addition to 
individual counseling, the Counseling Service will offer the following 
groups Spring quarter, 1978. Unless otherwise indicated, all groups will 


Couples Communication 

This six-week group is for couples who wish to 
lear to improve their communication skills. The 
group will also exchange ideas about how to deal 
with common issues such as sharing responsibili- 
ties, decision making, being together and being 
apart. Time and place to be arranged. 

Gary Shoemaker,x2753; Blair Bashford. x2709 


Relaxation/Anxiety Reduction 

This 2 hour workshop offered periodically through- 
out the quarter inculdes instruction in relaxation 
methods, study skills, and test anxiety reduction. It 
is intended for those hindered by anxiety or those 
who wish to reduce stress in a variety of situations. 
Thurs. 1-3 p.m., Health Center Library; Carol 
Proudfoot, x2895, Sheila Hough, x2828. 


Assertiveness Training 

This six week group is open to students who want to 
learn to be more assertive. We will practice a 
number of useful skills in a supportive environment. 
Monday 1-2:30 p.m., Charles E. Merrill Rm. Carol 
Smith, x 2359 


begin during the week of April 10. 


Personal Growth/Relationship Building 
This group will offer an opportunity to understand 
yourself and your relationship with others. Discus- 
sions and exercises may be part of the process. 
Wed. 3:30-5 p.m. Crown, Maxwell House, Ist 
floor. Jacob Sidman, x2259. 


Men’s Group ; : 

We will explore our experiences of growing up male 
in this society and examine the various roles in 
which we function. 

Wed. 3:30-5 p.m., Oakes Rm. 316; Ray Charland 
x2375 


Black Women’s Group 

An opportunity for alt UCSC Black women (stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff) to meet socially and share 
interests, ideas, and plan and implement extra- 
curricular activities. Meetings are monthly, place 
will be announced. 

Sunday, 12-2 p.m., Josie King, x2841. 


Chicana Women’s Group 

All UCSC women are invited to come, share 
experiences, and enjoy other activities. Time and 
location to be announced. 

Katia Panas, x2572 


Women’s Group 

This group, open to all women students at UCSC, 
will discuss issues of common concern and interest. 
Thurs. 1-3 p.m. Health Center Library; Carol 
Proudfoot, x2895, Sheila Hough, x2828. 


Eating Behaviour and Weight Management 
It is possible to learn appropriate responses to food 
by discovering the personal cues which control 
eating patterns. By working together with some 
methods of behavior therapy we will help each 
other change undesirable eating habits. : 

Monday, 3:30-5 p.m., Charles E. Merrill Rm. Blair 
Bashford; Jocob Sidman, x2269. 
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